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THE SILENT RANCHER 

i 

THE SPIRIT OF TEE WATERS 

It was May, and the Zambesi was in flood. 

In the garden of the Conservator’s little bunga- 
low on the north bank, Blaine McNair sat very 
stili and tried not to listen. With thin, nervous, 
artistic hands, she mended small garments almost 
in rags, and tried to shut the ears of all her senses. 
* For she knew that if she listened she would go. 
t So she sat very still, and stared hard ft tne 
poor little ragged garment she was trying, rather 
"helplessly, to mend. 

If only the big banana would keep still also ! 

Hfr banana, which talked to her in the night 
with soft, mysterious whisperings; or laughed tu 
her with a rippling laughter in the day ; or rocked 
itself in delirious delight when the winds were 
boisterous and gay. Blaine loved her banana 
dearly, but she wished it would regulate its moods 
a little by the daily exigencies of her trying 
existence, instead of having a far greater tendency 
to make confusion worse confounded. Shutting out 
the sound of the river was, at any rate, possible 
unless the banana persisted in echoing it to hey 
where she sat It also made her hear the thunder 
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of the Palls in &° distance by sudden Mis in its 
ripplin'? m>th, when monotony might have con- 
c ‘rled i:.. It was as though invisible hands played 
melodies," born of the spirit of the waters, upon 
the finely-strung harp of her senses; and the 
power of them was stronger than the power of 
even day life- It was like an enchanted music — 
the mysterious, alluring music of Zambesi Syrens, 
dr.iM ing— drawing her, against her will. 

Still she struggled on with the little ragged 
garment; pricking her fingers, and sewing in a 
fashion to have made our grandmothers weep. 

A lizard and a chameleon, who had just a bowing 
fcqoaiutanee. chanced to meet close by, and for 
once the chameleon condescended to stop and pass 
the time of day. He made himself a beautiful 
greeo. to mercilessly outclass the 'green of the 
lizard, and then he paused a moment to enjoy the 
effect. 

“ A nic Q day,” began the lizard diffidently,, with 
his tail, as usual, at “ starting-point ” — “ I wonder 
how soon she’ll go? ” 

The chameleon bulged himself out to look jnore 
imposin? : and remarked a trifle frigidly : “ I sup- 
pose she'll go at the usual time— -with the sun.” 

Oh. J don’t mean the day ; I mean the woman,” 
the lizard hastened to explain, while he took a wary 
glance round from habit, ready to vanish at a. 
moment’s notice. It crossed Ms mind, even as he 
did so, that it must be rather nice not to have to 
be always in a hurry. Of course if he could jtjst 
change to the colour of whatever he happened to 
he on, or spit violently, or roll his eyes in fearsome 
anger, whenever danger approached, he would have 
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time to cultivate a haughty, bine- blooded calm. 
Rut when you had to be always twisting your hea I 
about, and remembering to keep your, tail a,. 
“ starting-point/’ and dare not even think of speed 
limits, it was impossible not to be a little jump* 
and ambiguous in your speech. 

“You hare not what I should call lucidity of 
utterance/’ remarked the chameleon rather affec- 
tedly. “ If you meant the woman, way didit'l you 
say so — and why should she go — and where? ” 

The lizard was so busy glancing round ana see- 
ing to his steering gear that he had not time to 
resent the tone of superiority, and could only, in 
his usual hurried manner, explain — 

“ Didn’t you know? Haven’t you seen? She 
has th£ Falls madness upon her. There are certain 
days when she cannot choose but go — she mvsi go 
—she has the Falls madness! . . . Is that a 
cat? . . . excuse my abruptness, but really — 

you know — if it is! . . .” 

The chameleon threw Ms eyes over his shoulder, 
M) fo speak, without deigning to move a muscle, 
though the corners of his mouth curled to a sar- 
donic grin. 

“ It is not a cat It is a woolly raboit belonging 
to one* of the children. I presume you are not 
afraid. of woolly rabbits! . . .” 

“Oh no! certainly not — don't speak of it! — 1 
was only a little anxious — it is, as you will quite 
understand, so inconvenient to lose one's tail. A 
friend of mine . . .” 

“ Never mind your friends. They don’t interest 
me. What do you mean by the Falls madness? 

“I mean . . . you are quite sure it is not 
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a cat? ... I thought I saw it move . . . 

and if I los® my tail . . . it is so very incon- 
venient . . . yon quite understand.*’ 

“ I have told you it is not a cat. I saw one oi 
the children throw it there this morning. I have 
been on this spot for a week, so I ought to know 
that rabbit by now. I wish you would not inter- 
rupt yourself so.” 

“ I "am sorry,” meekly— but my tail . . .” 

“ I know all about your tail. I want to know 
about the madness.” 

It is the madness that comes when one is too 
artistic — and there is nothing else. Ever since the 
woman with the eyes came here, we knew she- 
would get it. We saw her the first night — looking 
— looking— at the river. 

‘ f We saw her the first time she came back, when 
she had seen the Falls. She was like a moonstruck 
creature — and her eyes were big— oh! big like 
saucers with the wonder of it — and her husband 
got wild with her, and . . . 

"Don't tell me any vulgar scandal about he* 
husband. Has he got the madness too? Gave 
they all got it?” 

“ No — no — only the woman with the eyes. You 
will see if she looks up. She does not l6ok up 
because she is afraid — but she is listening all the 
same, and presently she will go. The banana is 
enticing her. It is not fair of the banana, but she 
loves it, and lets it get hold of her. If she looks up 
and listens, she will forget everything, you Will 
see.” 

n The chameleon pursed up his sardonic lips. “ I 
think you are romancing very foolishly. You have 
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evidently got the madness yourself — and all be- 
cause the water falls over a precipice. * have li^cd 
here for ages, and I bare not got it. I was here 
when Livingstone came, and be was not mad. They 
took him to the edge, so that he came upon it 
suddenly. It took his breath away, I know. It 
struck him dumb — but it did not make him mad. 
Why should it make the woman mad? 

“ Livingstone was an explorer — not an artist. 
He was very fond of it all. I have heard my grand 
mother tell how he would sit silently gazing at the 
Falls for a long time. But he was obliged to go on. 
That is just the difference. He was an explorer — 
so he always had to go on and see what was over 
the next hill. The woman is an artist, and for an 
artist ’there is* only the present. And because she 
is an artist, she must stay. She cannot tear herself 
away. Because she is an artist, the madness got 
hold of her. If she lifts her head you will see.” 

“What is she doing now? — It does not look very 
artistic.” 

“ She is sewing — because she has a husband. 
V erf often she forgets, and the children go ragged, 
and" then he gets angry — and he — hush! — hush! — 
she is going to look up . . 

The 'banana was silent a moment also — with its 
long, swaying leaves motionless. 

The woman was looking at the river. 

It was sweeping past in flood, and as it swept, 
it was calling — calling — to the artist. 

The chameleon watched the woman’s eyes. 
They were large and luminous. Now dark — now 
hazel — now green — with changing lights and 
shadows, and long silken lashes, and the far-oS 
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expression of the dreamer. Tlxe chameleon was 
not the firs f t to feel, as he looked at her, that there 
was nothing else except eyes. Reddish brown hair 
ujtli a natural wave, small, regular features, a 
strangely wistful mouth, all passed more or less 
unnoticed, so insistently did the wonderful eyes 
dominate her whole being. 

And now they were gazing at the sweeping flood, 
while her bosom heaved, and her lips parted a 
little, as the rush of the water carried her further 
and further out of herself — away from the work- 
a day world. 

How it gurgled and laughed as it hurried by! 
What exultation it held! Every ripple, every 
bubble, every twig, seemed mad with exultation, 
all falling over each other, tripping each other up, 
hastening — hastening — to where in the distance the 
exultation became as a bacchanalian riot, when the 
river took the glorious plunge. Islands stood un- 
its way and tried fruitlessly to break its rush. 
Graceful ferns leaned down and trailed their deli- 
cate Angers, as if they must either stay the torrent 
or go with it — “ Anything — anything,” they might 
be saying with the dreamer, <l rather than sit still 
and take no part.” Feathery palms swayed lightly 
in the breezes where they craned their long necks 
to see the waters pass. Little rocks lifted -small 
heads and laughed as the river swept noisily by — 
laughed at the bubbles and the ripples all falling 
over each other in their haste. From bank to bank 
— from cataract to cataract — from island to island 
—only one note, that Song of Exultation forging 
os wards until it became a Roar of Delight thun- 
dering to the stooping heavens, where the water, 
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in its joy, tossed columns of rainbow- tilled s^ray 
far up into the blue. For miles around that earth- 
born, rainbow-tinted cloud told the matching 
countryside the exact spot of its heart’s darling. 
Far and wide the distant muffled roar told the 
listening land of the mad riot of waters — the de- 
lirious, joyous plunge — of the presence of a Con- 
tinent’s treasure, unrivalled from pole to pole. At 
the actual scene itself, grandly, magnificently in- 
different to the puny creatures who stood and gazed 
in awe-struck silence, the mighty glistening cas- 
cades of snow-white water swept the precipice face, 
and thundered their exultation to the world at 
targe. 

It was as if they knew their invincible aloofness. 

Brasil of artist — pen of writer — soul of poet — 
thgse strive and strive, and produce pernaps a 
glimpse here and another there, and occasionally a 
ne.w aspect ; but none ever has, nor ever wilb enable 
the dweller afar off to paint in his mind's eye any 
true conception of the Wonder itself; nor see any 
real picture of that turbulent, mad, joyous, fren- 
zied nf&ss of water, hurling itself in a transport of 
delight into the bottomless chasm, over, and 
among, .and between the rocks of the gigantic 
precipice. 

And no sound, nor picture, nor poem, will give 
him the true spirit of that exultant roar — that 
thunder of joy — that ceaseless volume of sound 
that accompanies the mighty volume of water when 
it Reaches its zenith of achievement, before it 
merges into the undertone of quiet triumph, as the 
river sweeps along its narrow gorge to the sea. 

It is a Wonder that defies description — defies 
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cut-and-or^ed theories — defies the artist and the 
poet— shouts its unconquerable defiance to all 
mankind in a Te Deum of rejoicing that has its 
compeers only in mighty waves, and mighty storms, 
and mighty upheavals. 

In its very aloofness it is sublime. 

For nearly all other great things there is another 
only a little less great; or another that, to some 
minds, disputes the sovereignty ot fhe first. 

But when one stands beside the Victoria Falls, 
one is standing beside a phenomenon that ranks 
alone — that is beyond comparison; for nowhere 
else in the world does a mighty volume of water 
fall over a precipice a mile and a-quarter in lengthy 
into a gorge nearly four hundred feet deep, from 
which the water passes out through an Opening 
only one hundred feet wide. 

There are moments for some when it is crushing 
in its magnitude and invincibility. .Ages and ag.es 
ago the waters revelled so. Ages and ages ago 
the shout of exultation rose to the skies. Ages 
and ages ago all the wonder of it existed even as 
to-day, sublimely indifferent to any lack of Human 
appreciation, of human eyes, or of human enjoy- 
ment. 

It was not for mankind that the vast river swept 
to its plunge, and spread those mighty, glistening 
cascades over the face of the rock. Empires might 
come and go — dynasties fall — invaders triumph — 
but what cared those hurrying, riotous waters, 
with their enfolding forests? 

Whatever happened they frolicked still ; it is all 
a riotous frolic, the sport of a giant river full of 
a spirit of gaiety when the rains have filled up its 
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ha sin, and submerged its shadows, and suited ic 
on its yearly revel. 

In the little house on the cortn bank the dreamer 
understood it all. In her lonely existence its 
spirit had entered into her spirit — the wonder of 
it was the joy and the burden of her life. There 
was no aspect that was not familiar to her, both 
by night and day ; both in the full season and the 
shallow; when the banks were laden with richest 
foliage, and when they were dried up and scorched. 

At the Falls themselves she knew just where 
the best rainbows blossomed — just where the silt er 
moonrays produced the loveliest effects — just when 
and where the lunar rainbows would be visible. 
She knew the tints of the rising as well as the set- 
ting sud, when the earliest rays hastened to spread 
their delicate hues upon the still rioting waters. 

*She knew how, in the evening, when one after 
another the stars came out and looked down on the 
Wonder, it was sometimes as though a quieter note 
sounded in the exultation — the note of evening, the 
hoar of restfulness after the long bright day. 

But- whether It was night or day, evening or 
morning, it was always as i hough some mysterious 
spirit of the waters called to her spirit — called to 
her in tlie little bungalow on the north bank, ro 
come out and join the revel. And it was then that 
she dare not watch the sweeping tide, lest the voice 
that called, called louder than the daily needs, and 
lured her away to watch the rioting waters from 
one of her best loved spots. 

For an artist father and a literary mother had 
between them launched upon a callous, unheeding - 
world a child burdened with the artistic sensitive- 
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ao«,s of both ; and made no attempt to build round 
her any Kind of a shelter from that same non- 
"oinpre&ending world. They had neither made 
provision for her nor enabled her to make provision 
for herself; each immersed in his individual art, 
and oblivious, through thoughtlessness, to the 
solemn duties of parentage. They called the child 
by a fancy name, and observed occasionally that 
she was fair to look at, and then they returned 
to their art. Finally they both died, and left her 
alone, with her haunting eyes, and artistic, dreamy 
nature, and no idea of how to keep herself alive 
without help. It was then James McNair found 
hej. and married her, enslaved by her childlike 
simplicity, and those same haunting eyes v 

That was an ill day for Elain'e. Perhaps it 
would have been better if sbe had not been bom. 
Only the river made up for a good deal, now that 
they had come to the little bungalow on the Zam- 
besi, after her husband was given the appointment 
of Conservator of the Falls. If only it would be 
more considerate, and only call to her with its 
wordless calling when she might safely listen. If 
only the big banana in the garden would cease 
echoing that call in her very ears, when 'she was 
stooping low over little threadbare garments, and 
trying to close her sense of sound. 

But now the banana swayed, and the river called, 
and the woman was looking to where, against the 
blue, rose the feathery white earth-born cloud, with 
its exquisite rainbow tints. 

The chameleon and the lizard were motionless — 
transfixed by a sense of mystery, of the working 
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of a spirit beyond their ken. Then the lizard 
heaved an anxious sigh. 

“ She is going,” he said — “ and only two days 
ago her husband struck her for it. I saw him 
through the window. She . . . she should not 
go again — yet.” 

With a new light creeping into her eyes, the 
woman went down to the waters’ edge. 


II 

THE SPORT OF THE WATERS 

Ir is generally to be observed that the artistic 
temperament lives almost solely in the present. 
The future is a vague, unknown quantity, not 
worth troubling about. Few artists ever provide 
against 'a rainy day — ever, indeed, “count the 
cost.” . 

A desire presents itself, a desire capable of ful- 
filment if one can but forget the future. At such 
times it usually happens that the future is for- 
gotten. It was in such a spirit that Elaine stepped 
into the canoe, and pushed off from the bank. The 
two baby boys, aged respectively two and four 
had gone to have tea with the man at the Power 
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Station close by; ter husband was some where in 
Livingstone ; for the time being she was free. For 
anyone? who could use a paddle skilfully, ifc was 
not too difficult to take a canoe down the river 
alone, washing along with the current to the land- 
ing-stage near the Falls. Thus, in the first in 
stance, circumstances were entirely propitious to 
the gratification of inis sudden desire to spend an 
hour in the Rainy Forest with her beloved Falls. 

But where her temperament betrayed her was 
concerning her return. If she thought about it at 
all, she concluded vaguely there would be bojs at 
the landing-stage who would help her to paddle 
back against the flood. Anyhow, with true artistic 
impulsiveness, it was worth risking, and ip a very 
short time she was cleverly steering herself among 
the currents towards the filmy cloud ahead. The 
tall palms nodded as she passed, and craned their 
necks a little further to see the remarkable sight'of 
a woman going down the river alone. The islands 
lost their air of forming wilful barriers, and seemed 
to be just motionless in startled surprise* The 
graceful ferns shook and trembled a little and 
stayed their sportive dangling in the water. Every- 
where were eyes — it was suddenly a world of eyes 
— watching that frail craft run perilously down 
with the flood, bearing the woman with the radiant 
fearless face. 

As she drew towards the landing-stage, the 
spirit of watchful suspense deepened and inten- 
sified. Above the note of exultation sounded a 
note of warning. In the distance it was as though 
the filmy cloud swayed fitfully, and climbed higher 
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into the blue to see, across the island-studded flood, 
what strange sight was causing the watching eyes. 

Only the woman herself remained unconcerned, 
steering her small boat with a masterly hand, while 
the light grew and grew in her eyes. 

Now and then a smile dawned on her face, and 
broke into a little light laugh. She laughed be- 
cause the river laughed, and for just that dear, 
careless hour, she and the river were one. She 
even spoke to it ; addressing the spirit of the waters 
aloud, as one who would understand. Then again 
she sang, a quaint little German song her father 
had always sung beside his easel when he was 
'painting water. Odd how he had seemed always 
to want water in his landscapes — if possible a river 
She remembered the greatest picture he had ever 
painted had been a swollen river in flood. It was 
the first picture after his marriage, completed and 
hung on the line just before she was born. 

The recollection made her thongntful. Had her 
very earliest beginning perhaps been dominated by 
a rushing river? 

If he had seen the Falls — her Falls — what would 
he have done, she wondered, in his longing and 
helpless impotency to reproduce them. She saw 
Mm very plainly as she hummed snatches of the 
quaint 'litcle German song he had been so fond of, 
and she wished he could have been there to share 
this intoxicating, gliding motion. 

Thoughtless and selfish he might have been, bat 
at least he, perhaps more than anyone else, would 
have understood her passionate absorption and 
delight. Just to be going thus with the flood 
at last — unchecked — untrammelled— singing and 
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laughing »nd dreaming with the river that sang 
and laughed and dreamt by night and day. She 
wished Vaguely it might go on for ever, and all 
the rest be forgetfulness. 

But all too soon the landing-stage showed ahead, 
and it was necessary to steer her course for the 
bank. She manipulated her paddle skilfully, 
seeking to turn the nose of the canoe. 

It gave a little — a very little — just all that had 
so far been necessary — but at the same time went 
steadily forward. She pressed the paddle harder 
—harder— she strained every nerve — to find sud- 
denly that her old power seemed to have gone from 
her, and she was making almost no impression at 
all. But why? A sudden sharp pain scooting 
through her right arm told her th3t her left was 
vainly doing most of the work. And with like 
suddenness she remembered that when her husband 
struck her two days ago, she had fallen on her 
right arm and injured it. The recollection came 
with sinister meaning. The strength of the man 
who owned her body and soul seemed to confront 
her suddenly in her adventure, daring her to dis- 
obey him. But there was little enough time to 
think and remember now ; somehow, and ai once, 
the canoe must be steered for the bank. 

She stood up and gathered together all her 
possible strength. The pain in her right arm made 
it almost useless, but there was still her lithe, 
muscular body. By leaning on the paddle ^bie 
could yet, no doubt, turn the head of the canoe. 
A few moments of breathless suspense followed, 
and then it began to yield itself and slowly turn 
inwards. Laboriously and much lashed by the cur- 
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rent, it crept towards the bank — and thejs without 
a second of warning, the paddle snapped in half. 
The woman, jnst saving herself from being precipi- 
tated into the flood, fell backwards into the canoe. 

Before she could reach a second paddle, and 
regain her position, the boat was in the full fury 
of the strongest current — sweeping onwards at a 
fearful pace, to the head of the Falls, and before 
that terrific rush the paddle in her hands was like 
a straw in a tempest. 

There were a few terrible moments in which she 
realized her awful position — and then she grew 
strangely calm. She sat quite still in the bottom 
•f the canoe, and looked straight ahead of her. 

Ail around, where the invisible eyes were still 
watching, was only horror-struck suspense. 

In the eyes of the artist there was a dawning 
peace. 

She had always loved them so — the gay, wonder- 
ful, laughing waters — since she came to the little 
bungalow on the north bank. If they wanted her, 
if they called now in a manner more real and not 
to be denied than ever before, she could only go. 

On and on swept the canoe, and still her eyes 
gazed steadily ahead. 

At best wbat had Life to give her? What had 
it ever given her? What would it ever give her 
in the future but restless longing and pain? 

If tbe waters wanted her — if Life was about to 
give her to Death : — well, maybe Death and the 
waters together would give her the rest and peace 
and content she had so vainly longed for — would 
give her the fulfilment of those vague, yearning 
dreams that haunted her soul by night and day. 
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01 a truihc it was a glad way to go, if go she must. 
No decay— no wearing disease— only the Spirit of 
tue Walters calling to her Spirit, and the Joy of 
th‘ Waters rushing her along to their own glad, 
glorious plunge — beyond which the river glided 
peacefully and restfnlly out to the great sea. 

And then suddenly an expression of swift dis- 
may crowded out all else. Quite suddenly she 
looked round at the receding hanks, with their 
invisible, watching eves, and tall, craning palms, 
and something approaching a frenzy crossed her 
face. A thought like a sword shaft had cut through 
her half-dulled senses. 

T Yho would take care of Billy?” 

Tne expression of frenzy drove the dreaminess 
out of her eyes. She saw the small toddler with 
his sunny curls and sunny face, and blindjy, 
helplessly, she held out her arms. Jamie, the 
four-year-old, was Ms father over again. Whatever 
happened, he would always look after himself and 
fare well. Besides, he was his father’s favourite. 
It was rarely indeed, even in his attacks of mad. 
insensate rage, that he touched Jamie. Bui Billy 
he scorned — Billy, who was a baby still, and liked 
to croon and cuddle, where Jamie preferred to 
kick and storm. 

She snatched a paddle, and once more -plunged 
it in futile, frantic efforts into the water — “ Q God 
in heaven— who would take care of Billy? . . 

But now even the river mocked her. Even her 
river, whose spirit had crept into her spirit, bnly 
hissed and gurgled as it carried her helplessly on 
— on 

What cared the river for Billy — or the islands 
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that refused to bar her fatal progress — or *he banks 
to which she turned her eyes in vain imploring? 

On— on swept the waters, now sportively* mock- 
ing, carrying the frail canoe, and heading in a 
straight line for the massive waterfall, between 
Livingstone and Cataract Islands. 

And once again her eery helplessness calmed 
ner. Once more the horror and the hopelessness 
numbed her senses. It was useless to cry out, and 
useless to struggle — had it not been so nearly all 
her life? 

Once more the wide, wonderful eyes rested 
quietly on the filmy cloud ahead, and Elaine Mc- 
Nair waited undismayed for the moment that 
should qirry her into Eternity. 


Ill 

GOVEKNMBNT DOUSE 

They had just finished tea at Government House 
when the tidings came through to Livingstone on 
the private telephone from the *• Victoria Falls 
Hotel.” 

Whiie the frail skiff with its human freight was 
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lushing leadlong to destruction the silence of the 
after upon siesta had held its usual sway oyer the 
long, cool corridors, and on the wide, deep ver- 
andah, with its trellis- work gay with Rhodesia's 
wonderful flowering creepers. Silent natives, in 
long white kanzas and small, exquisitely embroid- 
ered while caps, moved soundlessly about, until 
they too retired for the noonday rest. Only the 
continuous buzzing of myriad insects, in whose 
world was too much competition to allow of siestas 
by day, broke the absolute soundlessness of that 
midday beat. Then at four o’clock came the usual 
return to life. Once more the silent, white robed 
natives moved among tbe chairs and tables, omy 
now. in place of black embroidered zouawes, they 
wore festive scarlet, embroidered *in gold. In the 
little square of shade below the verandah, where 
rather more air managed to circulate with quick, 
deft movements they arranged a dainty tea-table, 
in the midst of large, inviting, scarlet lined wicker 
chairs, still awaiting those tardy sleepers, who had 
nut yet aroused. 

Tuen, presently, down the verandah steps, with 
languid, graceful movements, came a woman, and 
seated herself at the head of the table* with its 
gleaming silver. And what had been mere shade 
before seemed to become coolness, for looking at 
Gwendolen Leven, in her charming muslin frock 
and with her exquisite rose-leaf tints, it was im- 
possible to believe that the thermometer stood at- 
90° m the shade. Just as some people seem to ef- 
fuse an atmosphere of heat, and steam, and flurry, 
so Gwendolen’s very presence suggested cool , calm, 
shady restfulness. Scarcely had she seated herself. 
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however, when a quick step along the werandah 
caused her to glance upward with a half-smile, and 
lemark — 

“ What’s the matter, Hippo? Is it really worth 
such a stampede as that, with the temperature at 
ninety in the shade? ” 

‘‘Matter! . . snorted the newcomer. 

“Stampede! . . . Wh) , jou’d tear your hair 

out by the roots, if you were hustled and bustled 
as I’ve been, all this blessed day." 

“ Did H. H. get out of bed the wrong side this 
morning? I thought he had by the way he are his 
breakfast.’' 

‘ I don’t know anything about his bed or bis 
breakfast I only feel as if . . . as if . . 

‘* As if you must stamp, eh? Well, now you've 
found time to stamp the whole length of the 
verandah, shaking its pillars to their foundations, 
and the house to its corner-stones, sit down calmly 
in the chair that looks the most comf citable, com- 
pose yourself to the befitting dignity of the Private 
Secretary of His Honour the Administrator, and I 
will make you a delicious cup of tea.” 

‘‘Heaven shower blessings on your head!” in 
a grateful murmur, and the private secretary sank 
into one of the large wicker chairs. 

‘* Thank you,” his companion replied lightly, as 
she busied heiself with the teapot; “but the kind 
of blessings Heaven usually showers upon unof- 
fending mortals do not, as a rule, appeal to m? 
particular temperament,. I think we'll let well 
alone, and take things as they come.” 

The secretary, who was designated Eimsley on 
days when the administrative temperament was at 
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fioTjdv 8iid stormy, and Hippo when it was at set 
4ii looked ap smilingly at the charming appari- 
tion engaged over his cup of tea. 

‘‘How vou love to make yourself out a smnei— or 
i ould it he a shuneress? I really believe if I called 
vmi Jezebel vou would take it as a complimenr.’ 

“ I'm not very sure who Jezebel was? Lid ‘■.he 
drive iuriously,' or get thrown out of the window 

three times?’’ , , , 

“ Sue is generally, 1 believe, suppose to stand 

W the synonym of all that is bad. ...” 
u A h W eil! I expect she wasn’t dull, anyway! 

* > Here comes H. H. If they haven’t yet 
prepared his o^v n special brew of tea . 

Heaven help us! . • • 

Beginald Cardington, the youtM.ul Administrator 
of N W. Ehodesia, paused for a second on, the 
tort step of the verandah and glanced down at the 
graceful woman presiding over the tea table, before 
he descended. The secretary rose to Ms feet and 
waited. It was still a matter of conjecture whether 
the barometer registered stormy or fair. 

The Administrator came down the steps. Jiv 
the win. Hippo! ” he said, just have the supports 
of the verandah looked at after tea. They are not 
guaranteed against any sort of a stampede, you 

know.” . , , , 

The Hippo smiled his sunniest smile. At an/ 
rate the barometer was veering round to fair. 
Gwendolen Leven did not for a moment look up. 
She was cutting bread and jam for the Hippo, and 
gelling somewhat sticky 

o My affection for you would rise almost to 
adoration, Hippo,” she remarked, “if you did not 
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persist in eating bread and jam. I protest against 
the habit as being plebeian, and child ash. and un- 
patriotic. Whoever diems of gciging "’ore a ’ 
and jam at afternoon tea in England? I am in 
hourly dread that the habit 'rill ^piead 1u Wvn- 
yard. But I shall put mt foot don.u. i will ... it 
be burdened with a hasband who gorges luiu'-elt 
on bread and jam.’’ 

“ Has my tea come vet? ’’ asked The Administra- 
tor. sinking into one of the laige. Inviting '‘hair*. 

“It will be here in a second. We besought 
Heaven to send it speedily . when we heard your 
seep approaching. We said, ‘ It is His Honour, 
and on this day of days, His Honour brooketh no 
delay.’ Does His Honour intend to sticky himseri 
with jam, or maim tain Ms dignity on cake? ” 

Reginald Cardington smiled a little v earily, bu u 
even in weariness his smile was of rare sweetness 

“Pis Honour intends to maintain his dignity, 
sticky or un sticky, on bread and jam.” 

“ Et tu, Brute ! " with a shrug of her shoulder*. 
“ Was it indeed for this I left my native land and 
braved the horrors of the wilderness, just tc cut 
bread and jam for the mighty. v 

“ You da it so charmingly.’’ put in the Hippo. 
“You’ve no idea how it shows off your hands — or 
perhaps you have? . . .’’ with a little laugh. 

“I'll lay you ten to one on it, Hippo,” from the 
Administrator. “ It’s because I know she likes 
cutting it I risk indigestion and ask for it.” 

•He was still leaning back with a worn, exhausted 
air. but the worried lines were smoothing them- 
selves out a little, and the smile still lingered. 
Rumour credited Reginald Cardington with a 
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Lrbnlding manuer and Hie ways of a despot ; but 
however this might be, it was undeniable that he 
co old *bo extraordinarily attractive if he liked. 

It also credited him as being impatient with, and 
bored by, women ; anti yet he was never so happy 
as when some woman he liked was at his beck 
and call, to amuse and rest Mm and pervade his 
homo wiih <he indescribable atmosphere of delicate 
scenl , light footsteps, rippling laughter, and a 
ilutter of petticoats. 

That was why Gwendolen Leven presided at the 
tea table in the Government House garden, and 
gave orders to the attendant natives, as if it were 
her right. As a matter of fact, she had no more 
right than any other visitor would have had. She 
merely happened to be the particular representative 
of feminine charms who, by a fortunate chance for 
Reginald Cardington, was procurable in his Mr-off 
home. 

Six months ago, when Wynyard Leven, the new 
Secretary to the Administration, had arrived from 
England, he bad somewhat astonished Livingstone 
in two paitieulars. One was his youth* and his 
extraordinary charm, the other was his beautiful 
and clever wife. In that arid desert Qf heat and 
sand, as it seemed to most of its residents, they 
were like two beings from another planet; not only 
be< ause of their charm — there were charming 
people there before — but because of an indefinable 
something, that pronounced them alien. It wag 
evident in half a day they were not of those wha 
usually dwelt in places of heat and sand. Neither 
were his ways the ways of an official in the Civil 
Service nor hers those of a comparatively poor 
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official's wife. Allusions to sucL fanc'ia't 4 ' uE the 
Derby, and Ascot and Fevroarker brought tu » 
ha.f-veded criticism of a connoisseur mol fre- 
quenter: and one dai out of a music portfo iu 
dipped a beautiful panel poitxait of Gwendolen 
Leven In Comt attire. It presently transpired ^hnf 
she bad attended Conrt, not once, but mnnj times: 
while both bad visited at houses where Loyalty was 
entertained — and curiosity grew rampant. 

Then came the sequel. A chance paragraph in 
a Society paper announced the fact that Mrs. Wjn 
yard Leven, the divorced wife of Colonel St. Maur, 
had married the co-respondent in the divorce case, 
a eaptain in the Gnards, and gone with him to 
Livingstone, Ehodesia, where he had obtained the 
post of Secretary to the Administration. The 
paragraph further gave a scantily-veiled aliu&ion 
to the power of influence, and a short account of 
the .brilliant social surroundings the bride had 
forfeited, concluding with the information that the 
damages exacted from the co-respondent had left 
his finances in a somewhat precarious condition. 

Begin aid Cardington only made one allusion to 
the information thus obtained, but that was a 
sufficiently, characteristic one. The evening the 
news was out, and Wynvard Leven was a little 
defiantly meeting a new expression in the eyes 
about iiim, the Administrator asked Mm with 
laconic bluntness and a dry touch of humour — 
“ Have you paid up? ” 

•Later, when an unlooked-for advent of married 
officials made housing extremely difficult, he sug- 
gested to Captain Leven, as his work was carried 
on entirely in one of the offices at Government 
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House. they might as -well move there for a time, 
'while, name houses were built ; couching Ms in- 
- Station, laconic as ever, in terms that yet left no 
d'uib* os to its genuineness. The afternoon when 
the Hippo shook the verandah posts to their 
foundation*, and the frail skiff washed onward 
with its human burden, they had been resident for 
t.^o months: and the arrangement had proved one 
that no one regretted, nor wished to change. 

While Gwendolen was still at her Lread-and* 
jam-catting task, another step sounded along the 
verandah, a step that combined the lightness of 
the ainiete with the steady regularity of the 
«old'er, and yet a third remarkable for his youth- 
fulness appeared. Wynyard Leven ran lightly 
down the steps and joined the^party aT the tea- 
table. Before seating himself, however, he gawe 
a piece of information to the Administrator, 'that 
caused a sudden look of gravity on the tired face, 
and then there was a moment’s silence. 

“ I’ll see about it later,” he said. “Mrs. Leven 
is particularly anxious that you should lose no 
time in regaling yourself on bread and jam. She 
i < - stuffing the Hippo and me, simply because she 
delights to show off her hands in the occupation.” 

W\nvard smiled at his wife, and sat down beside 
her. Gwendolen raised her fine dark eyes to his 
fa^e. with an expression of stony severity. 

“Wymard Leven — once for all, you shall not 
eat school-boy fare in my presence. I absolutely 
forbid it. Did you. or did you not, promise to love, 
honor, and obey me? ...” 

/‘I don’t know, but it probably made little 
difference. I have found it equally impossible to 
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escape any of the three,"' was iris gaba-it leoiy 
Then he drew out a hue silk handkaohiaf, and 
dried his face, which made iris wit u exclaim — 
“Eeallv, "iTjn, j<«i ought *o g<< ahum "iih i 
towel to div yourself. like the ink-haw bo t s ji 
Durban.’" 

The Hippo, looking mu(h umisei, ream 4‘u 
vickcdlv, ‘‘ 1 wish we could emulate them >n ot( er 
•wa\s also, tn this tempei.riuce no one ought o 
be Vs petted to wear clothes.” 

Xevf*r mind. Hippo,” put in the Administrator, 
by and hi you shall have a beautiful Hippodrome 
built expressly for \ou at the end cl the garden, 
with a big swimming-bath, and there you ana the 
little Hippos can disport soar selves minus mottl- 
ing, until further notice, beiove ’.he admiring gaze 
oi crowds of natives.” He Ivigncd ge laris 
They chatted on lightly. a pleasing, bri creeling 
group, <n which each member , axrled a c^rtaie 
distinction of his own : — the wmtllul private 
secretary, with the gaiety und charm and gallant is 
of the host type of English public school bov; 
the voutnuil Administratoi , witl his pale, resolute, 
attractive, baffling face; the young Guardsman with 
hi-, perfect -profile, his winning smile, his manliness 
ana boyishness so deiigMiallj blended; lastlv the 
woman, with that subtle, mvsierious indefinable 
attraction which no words seem able to convey; 
in which beauty is but an ingredieut ; and which, 
for want of a better expression, we comprehen- 
sively tern personality. To describe Gwendolen 
Leven in so many words would merely make a 
sort of framework for the actual picture. She 
herself, with her subtle lights and shades and 
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iu vstevies and surprises, wouM still be needed to 
rJrcp> J r the piesentment. The ordinary adjectives 
would fail to do other than supply the outline. 
Intnnsically and bafbiugly she was not an> of these 
*b’ngs alone — she was Gwendolen Leven. 

And it was entirely characteristic of het . when, 
a little later the tea and the light banter ended 
me suudenlv punctuated a conversation between 
her husb md and tbe Administrator, to which she 
had appeared supremely indifferent, with the am- 
biguous remark— “ I’d sooner have a strong man 
who drank, than a weak one who didn’t.’’ 

“ Which presumably means that you nave a 
special weakness for drunkards,” said the Adminis- 
trator 

k * Nol at all. You are judging this man, Arthur 
Berridge, from the fact that he is given to di ink- 
ing moie than is good for him. I say that is only 
a phase. It does not follow that m most other 
things he is not a hero.” 

Cl You can hardly claim strength for him, 
though,’ drily. 

u Ok yes. I can — should occasion arisd'.” 

“And if occasion should not arise, we are pie- 
Mimably to overlook Ms continual lapses, because, 
under certain conditions, given certain opportuni- 
ties, he might be able to prove himself something 
other than a man addicted to drink.” 

Gwendolen was not in the least abashed. 

“ That i« not what I said at all. I merely assert 
that because this man drinks, it does not follow He 
has no sterling qualities fine enough to counter- 
balance the other. Instead of damning him com- 
prehensively because of one weakness, make sure 
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uf6t about Iii«t strength, and Imla'.c oue fl _,i w 
the other." 

•‘If lie had any genuine strength iui id be 
continue to ignore the warnings tie lias ten. a ed< 
received. thal each time mast be the >asc? ” 

“T do not know. PossiLh time me tn,,n\ m 
stances in between when his sti engih did n >t ta?f 
him. Anyhow, he is not an habitual drtmkaid." 

•‘ Certain] v not." put in Wymard Leten “.fit 
heart he is a thundering good fellow." 

The Administrator got np with an impetuous 
movement. “I have no patience with men who 
make fools of themselves under am nrcumstancos ' 
was his unrelenting verdict. “Will von come use 
see the coffee plantation, Mrs. Imen? " 

“If you will promise not to be snapp . 5 w..s 
the eool response, as Gwendolen rose. 

They strolled down past (he mmis-com*, and 
along the railway line, and as they went, the qtiM 
communicativeness of the Administrator '•bowed 
more plainly than anything else could have lone, 
in what, high esteem he held his companion. 
Moreover, he spoke as if he invited her comments 
and opinion. 

“ I have had some news front the nonh, " he was 
telling her. “ General Mahon is lo be married 
very shortly. 

Gwendolen raised her eyebrows and remarked 
with satire, “Then the good lady who had the 
epurage to get engaged to him really means to go 
on to the bitter end ! It is to be hoped she is of 
the dragon type, entirely capable of holding her 
own, and somewhat dense concerning snobbishness. 
She should also be at least forty-five." 
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‘ She is twenty-live, I believe.” 

“ And? . . with an expressive gesture. 

“ A somewhat unsophisticated but exceedingly 
charming and good-looking young woman. I hap- 
pen to know some great friends of her family.” 

“ Then what in the world? . . .” significantly. 

Tor a momenc Reginald Carding ton’s expression 
was uot entirely pleasant. His lips curled, and he 
shrugged his shoulders slightly, as he replied, 
“ General Sir Hemy Mahon, K.C.IL, is Adminis- 
trator of North-Eastern Rhodesia, but has no 
raniih distinction. The future Lady Mahon is the 
t\ lighter of a poor but exceedingly well connected 
clergyman. Each can therefore give the other 
something lacking, and no dou]bt much-- desired.” 

“Yes — that’s all very well; but if she is both 
good-looking and charming need she buy at such 
a price as that?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Leven, men in England are' very 
scarce just now, and K.C.B.’s still scarcer; and 
poor clergymen’s daughters, even good-looking and 
well-connected, are very plentiful. The qbief "point 
oi inteiest for us is that she is sailing very soon, 
and — well — there is rumour of trouble with the 
na rises near Fife. It may come to nothing, or it 
mav prove serious. If it were the latter, Mahon 
could scarcely arrive here to fetch his bride for 
three mouths.” 

“ And in that case? ” 

* In that case, if she has already left England, 
w* must offer her hospitality indefinitely.” 

“ And you, and Wynvard, and the Hippo will 
all fall in love with her, I suppose ! ” with a smile. 

The Administrator smiled too. “It would be 
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rataer amusing to cut Mahon out,” Lo said and 
at that moment, white and breathless, the ,*linpo 
hurried up to them. 

“ They Lave just rung up from the ‘ Falls Hotel.* 
sir, to say a canoe, with a woman in it, has washed 
down to the Falls, and is wedged on the extreme 
edge."’* 

“ Good God 1 . , .” involuntarily. 

“ They think it is Mrs. McNair from the Bun- 
galow, but had not time to make sure. No one 
seems to know what to do, and the canoe may gc 
over any second. . . .” 

“How awful! . . .*’ Gwendolen was white 
and horror-struck. 

“We must go at once,*’ from the Administrator. 
“ Though lleaven *onlv mows! . . 

“Yes — yes — come along! . . .” and with 

horror in their faces, they hastened hack to the 
house, and started at once for the river. 


AiTiiosi’s None -—This incident h Sounded on +be fact that a canoe, winch 
broke a wav fiom its mooring's, washed down to the head of the Fails, ana 
there remained, wedged as described, until the water subsided and it could 
be safely recovered. 
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IV 

THE RESCUE 

“ Someone has gone on an engine that happened to 
be at the station,*’ the secretary told them, as they 
commenced to trolley recklessly down the new 
trolley line, laid through the sand to the boat- 
house" and landing-siage. 

“ They say it was Berridge. He collared the 
engine-driver, and shoved him on the engine, und 
promised him five pounds if he went full speed, 
and a broken head if he didn’t. He 'would get 
there in abont fifteen minutes after the message 
came, as he commandeered Dr. Wood’s horse and 
lit orally flew to the station.” 

“ God only knows what he can do,” muttered 
Wynyard Leven, who had joined them. “ There 
isn’t even a rocket apparatus here.” 

The Administrator was staring straight ahead 
with a fixed look of unusual gravity, and offered 
no solution. 

•* J hope it was Mr. Berridge,” remarked 
Gwendolen. 

“Why?” the Hippo asked. 

yhe was silent a moment. “Because it would 
he his chance,” was the slightly ambiguous answer ; 
and then they trolleved furiously on in silence. * 

In the meantime a condition of affairs bordering 
on pandemonium reigned among the few visitors 
and the employees at the “ Falls Hotel.” In a con- 
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fused mass they gathered on the bank 'ancit ti* 
tata] spot, and gazed be]pJes«iy at the , a nee, 
wedged for the time being between two > nu-s -v 
rock which showed above the water line. Tor 
tun atel y it was in a straight line with the c.irieu. 
Had it been sideways it must assuredly have broken 
up quickly. Also it had shipped a good de< t l of 
water, and was therefore less easily lifted by the 
rushing stream. In the water, sitting up and hold- 
ing lightly to the sides, was Elaine McNair. Now 
and then she turned her head and looked at the 
helpless figures watching her from the bank, but 
for <the most part she gazed straight ahead, with a 
dazed, rigid expression. 

No one ht present had been able to offer any 
suggestion beyond the futile, hysterical imploring 
of the women and the less eveuh balanced men. 
It truly seemed that only Divine Agency and a 
miracle could save the white-faced woman, who 
might go to her death any second before their eyes. 

Then a wild screeching was heard through the 
trees on tfre north bank, and an engine dashed over 
the bridge, and pulled up at the nearest spot to the 
waiting, horror-stricken spectators. A man sprang 
off the engine, and ran towards the group, scatter- 
ing them unceremoniously to right and left as he 
forged through to the best vantage-ground. Then 
he stood quite still a moment, and took in, with 
keen, experienced, resolute eyes the exact position 
of the canoe, and all its surroundings. No one 
spoke. The man’s whole attitude and expression 
commanded silence, and at the same lime created 
a gleam of hope. 

Suddenly he raised his hands to his lips, and 
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above,- the roar of the waters— that exultant roar 
that now sounded as the pitiless, angry revelling of 
devils— was the sound of a groat shout. The 
woman in the canoe slowly turned her head and 
looked at the shouter. 

“I am coming . . he called again, and 

though she could not possibly have distinguished 
the words, it was visible that something of a light 
crossed the dazed expression of her face. 

“ You cannot go ! . . broke from the group 

— and such expressions as — ■** Why lose two lives 
instead of one*? . . . The man must be mad! 
. . . No one can possibly ieach her! . . 

But he onh brushed them aside, still with that 
stern, resolute face, while he looked afaong them 
for a kindred spirit. “ Who is going to help me? ” 
he asked sharply, and in reply came only the 
queslions — •“ What are you going to do? ” and “ It 
is only madness to attempt a rescue! . . 

Without waiting for anything further, Arthur 
Berridge, for he it was, commenced giving direc- 
tions to those most likely to heed calmly. The 
strongest and longest rope procurable be asked for, 
co be brought quickly to the landing-stage; and 
volunteers to help him take a canoe to Livingstone 
Island, or as near as they could get. Then he 
hastened along the bank to the spot from whence he 
must start on his dangerous enterprise. Some of 
the group hurried along with him, while others 
remained in sight of the canoe. At the landing- 
stage there was delay before the rope came, and in 
th® interval, full speed down the river came the 
Government House party. The Administrator 
landed first, and at once commenced hurried in- 
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quiries. Wynyard Leveu made straight for Ber- 
ridge. 

<l What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“ I’m going to save her. if this cursed rope comes 
in time,” came between clenched teeth. 

“ How? ” 

Berridge briefly explained his plans, finishing 
bitterly — “ 1 have asked for helpers, and no one 
has volunteered.” 

Wynyard Leven looked straight back into the 
resolute eyes. 

“I will come.” 

“You! . . The voice came sharp and 

holror-struck, and both men turned quickly to 
Gwendolen, who bad been standing silently by. 

There was a breathless pause, and then Berridge 
spoke. “ Someone else will.” 

The husband and wife stood and looked at each 
other. The woman’s face was deathly white, and 
her pupils dilated strangely, but no tremor shook 
her frame. Yet in one flash her whole attitude 
seemed to convey to the man for whom she had 
given up- so much why he, of all people, shonld not 
risk leaving her to face the consequences alone. 
At last the man spoke. “ Gwennie,” he said, in a 
voice that contained both submission and a plea, 
“it is a woman.” 

Gwendolen’s eyes sought the hurrying mocking 
river. 

“ Go ! ” she said simply. 

“ Bless yon ! ” he murmured huskily, and turned 
to where Berridge was already making ready his 
canoe. Then the Hippo joined them. “I, too,” 
he said, and almost instantaneously two natives 
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stepped forward, spurred by the ’white men’s 
valour, <ind offered to guide. So the four took the 
paddles, the two river boys at the back to steer, 
Leven ihcL Elmsley in front, and Berridge saving 
tiis strength for the strain that lay ahead of him. 

Ah they pushed off a cheer rose from the watching 
group — a cheer of deepest feeling — but Gweudolen, 
with the Administrator beside her, looked silently 
,i L; Q <t 1. one who neither saw nor heard what 
wa> going forward. Then, as the canoe took the 
dangerous current, rushing along to the head of the 
Fall*-, everyone moved back along the bank to the 
iirsl lautage-ground. Gwendolen turned her face 
with + he rest, but when she saw the position of file 
canoe, and the silent figure awaiting her dpom, some 
» f her fortitude left her. She moVed aside, and sat 
down where she could see neither boat nor river. 

Meanwhile, in danger every second of being 
carried away headlong by the stream, the brave 
resruprs grimly stack to their task. 

And now the river was only cruel. It laughed 
and bubbled, and exulted ; but no longer in joyous 
gl«e; rather over its own power, its own tfeartless- 
nes«, own dread work. The spirit of cruelty 
seemed to communicate itself all round.' The very 
palms tossed defiantly, the bananas rocked with 
delight, and round the half-submerged rocks the 
waters hissed and bubbled a callous crying of what 
they had done. 

" You think you can save her ! ’’ cried the river 
jeeringly, and buffeted the frail canoe, driving it 
hither and thither. 

Again and again it seemed as if they must wash 
helplessly to destruction, but still the paddles were 
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frmly grasped, and there was no shadow of turnin'; 
ia the resolute faces of the paddlers. Then amid a 
breathless hush, followed by a bursting seW >i 
relief, the canoe was seen to turn sMtslv inward 
and fight its way to the edge of an island in a direct 
line with the wedged canoe. A few moment s later 
all the occupants had clambered a shot e. and the 
awful tension was momentarily relieved. 

But what next? 

Breathlessly, amid incredulous murmuring, the 
spectators now saw the man who had hitherto sat 
quietly while the others fought and strained, com- 
mence" to strip as for a plunge. 

‘Good God! . . . he’s going in,’' muttered 

the Administrator; and, stirred unendurable 
Gwendolen stood' up. 

Who? . . .” was the only word her rigid 

lips could frame. 

‘•.Beiridge,” hastily — and she turned her eyes 
gratefully to the group across the rushing water. 

*• He is ma gnificent ” she said, and breathed ,» 
little heavily with relief and suspense mingled. 

“ The - * arc tving the rope round Mm? . . 
she added, inquiringly. 

‘•Yes, evidently he is going to swim down to Ihe 
canoe ” — and then in muttered undertones—'* It is 
superli — superb ! . . .” 

‘‘It is his chance!*’ Gwendolen half whispered, 
and they watched in silence, while the man, whom, 
a few hours before, one of them had condemned 
irremediably as a drunkard, took his life in Ms 
hands and slid down into the foaming waters. A 
few powerful strokes carried him out into the cur- 
rent, and then he was seen to let himself go, and 
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while the 'rope was gradually slackened, he drifted 
down straight on to the wedged canoe. 

Then it 'was that the tension seemed to become 
unbearable. Tears flowed freely and unheeded— 
sttoug men let go their manhood and choked down 
sobs from very weakness; women clung to trees 
for support and spoke wild, incoherent words un- 
consciously. Two people were white to the lips 
in dumb rigidity — the Administrator and Gwen- 
dolen. Amid a silence that was sound, and a 
sound that was silence — amid a very breathlessness 
in the rush and roar of the river itself, an air of 
waiting suspense in the filmy, foam-white cloud of 
spray, a tremulous, listening note in the gleaming, 
mighty cascades — they saw the swimmer grasp the 
canoe on the edge of the chasm of. death afid slowly 
— slowly — clamber into it. They saw him take the 
woman’s hands in his, while it was as if she only 
watched him with dazed, non-comprehending eyes; 
and they knew that be was calling her back as 
from some far land. Never, perhaps, more sig- 
nificantly had Life and Death stood together on 
the extreme edge of eternity — he with the rope 
around him that might mean life for both ; she with 
the spirit-light already in her eyes, and .the dread 
chasm before her that could only mean death. 

On the bank even breathing seemed stilled. It 
was one of those supreme moments when Silence 
alone eould express the inexpressible. 

Then while they watched— while the world 
around watched— they saw the man fix the rope 
to the canoe, without releasing it from his own 
shoulders, and then give the signal to the four 
waiting figures on the island. 
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The tension grew to actual pain. Moment after 
moment passed, and it was seen that no impression 
whatever was made. Would they go over yet? 
. . . the brave rescuer and the woman he had 

come to save. . . . Evidently ihev had under- 

rated the force of the current, and the strength of 
the four men was useless against such a tide. 

What was to be done? 

Eyes looked questioningly into ejes, and useless 
solutions died unspoken on white lips. 

Then a shout arose. Every face turned eagerly 
up the river, and an answering shout rang out 
burstingly, as a second canoe, manned by two 
white men and four stalwart river boys, was seen 
coming down on the current. 

Inspired by the'bravery of their comrades and the 
three other white men, a call for volunteers by a 
much-liked Native Commissioner and doctor had 
been instantly responded to by hesitating natives. 
So in the nick of time, while the canoe on the brink 
of the precipice was already seen to be endangered 
by futile efforts which had hat lessened its security , 
six mors pairs of strong arms added their weight, 
and slowly — amid that suspense that was actual 
pain — the -frail craft moved away from its awful 
position. On — on — it was drawn, every second 
increasing its distance from the merciless chasm, 
though at the same time, perhaps, weakening its 
powers of resistance. Another five minutes would 
surely see it in safety. But no ! . . . what was 
this? . . . the man hastily standing up and 

seizing the woman. God in Heaven ! — surely it 
was not the rope breaking! Another agonizing 
pause, and the watchers saw the man slip into the 
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rivw, holding fact to the woman, while the canoe 
which had bean slowly filling from a leak lorn by 
the jagged edges of submerged rocks, struck a 
hidden stump and tinned over. 

Foi one dreadful minute nothing could be seen 
if the two hum ms, and then, secured by a second 
rope, the doctor plunged in to help. 

A little later, amid a burst of hysterical shout- 
ing. two exhausted men bore an unconscious woman 
to the bank, and eager hands and arms reached 
a own to grasp them. 


V 

GWENDOLEN HAS AN OBJECT 

Livingstone was itself again. In a township whose 
two chief constituents may be said to be heat and 
sand, even a tragedy, averted at the last moment 
into a thrilling rescue, can only keep popular in- 
terest at fever heat for a few days. Then conver- 
sation gradually reverts into its old channels. 
Who came in by the northern train on Friday, and 
who went out by it on Saturday? What celebrity, 
if any, is at the “ Falls Hotel ”? What did Mrs. 
A. say because the Government House carriage 
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fetched her to the Government Honse “st Ji^ire ‘ 
before Mrs. B., whoso husband is a degree«lugrer 
in the Civil Service? At the Administrator's ea- 
table, in the shade of the verandah, where Given 
dolen Levon presided over a lirtle court of lone^ . 
admiiing males a day or two later. th“ conversa- 
tion was even frivolous. The two doctors were 
there, and the Native Commissioner, besides the 
Hippo, His Honour, and the miscreant-hero. Ar 
tbur Beriidge. And one and all insisted upon eat- 
ing bread and jam cut specially by their hostess. 

After tea a move was made to the tennis-court, 
and while four of the men commenced to pla? a 
set, the Administrator strolled off to look at* his 
flowers and shrubs. He glanced at Gwendolen as 
if expecting her to join him, but she purposely 
ignored the look, and contrived instead to get in*o 
conversation with Arthur Berridge, who was stand- 
ing with a slightly defiant expression, watching the 
game. He was a striking-looking man, with that 
physically hard look that almost always denotes 
the Englishman, and is so attractive. One coaid 
almost s3fee his muscles and his toughness, domi 
nated by a pair of clear, piercing blue eyes, that 
would have scorned to look sideways, a square jaw 
that suggested cast iron, and a skin of rich, clear 
bronze. If, as was commonly said, he was given 
to self-indulgence in more ways than one, it was 
equally certain he contrived to counteract any ill 
effects by taking a great deal of hard exercise in 
the open air. Gwendolen liked him. She always 
had done, though he had shown less susceptibility 
than perhaps any of the others to her charms. 

Of a truth, he was not a drawing-room man, and 
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it was generally recognized tku.it whatever interest 
tie toot in the opposite sex did not, apparently, 
extend beyond that portion sometimes known as 
the unsexed. 

Yec at imminent, frightful risk to himself, he had 
gloriously saved Elaine McNair. And afterwards, 
just as one would expect who had observed him at 
all, he shrank from all admiration and piaise, and 
was almost rude in his brusqueness to those who 
insisted. 

“1 am the strongest swimmer in the country, 
probably,” he said, in a certain quick, dry way of 
Ms, “ so it was a fortunate thing I happened to 
be there.” 

” And what if a crocodile had caught you ; it was 
a very likely spot for them? ” asked someone. 

“A crocodile did not catch me,” was the laconic 
reply. i When it does, 111 tell you afterwards 
what happened.” 

Something was said in his hearing about the 
Royal Humane Society’s medal. “ I want no 
medal,” he asserted, “ nothing would induce me to 
receive it before a lot of gaping, grinning people.” 

” He must have something,” Gwendolen had said, 
when the remark was repeated to her. -“and you 
must give it to Mm in your office, H. H You must 
do this to show you can appreciate his splendid 
courage, as well as deprecate Ms besetting sin.” 

“ I'll give him a handsome cellarette if you like,” 
was the dry response, “ and drink his health in 
neat whisky to show there is no ill-feeling.” 

But now as Gwendolen approached to where he 
was standing, with an artless little air of mere 
coincidence, a close observer would have seen a 
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slightly irritable expression cross Ms face. I* 
suggested that neither Government House nor its 
occupants had much attraction for him, and was 
only there because he had to be. Gwendolen had 
little difficulty in divining this from what she a ad 
heard of his unsocial ways, and sh<=> liked him none 
the less for it. She knew that he usually spent Ms 
afternoons, after office hours, in rowing on the 
Zambesi, or at golf ; and that on Saturdays he rode 
long distances late into the night, that* he might 
shoot on Sunday. 

She knew that every man in the place liked him, 
and the women seemed scarcely to know him ; and 
the Administrator had always been rather down 
on him. 

And knowing these things, she was far too wise 
to approach him in a conventional manner, and 
attack him, so to speak, with conventional phrase' ; 
while at the same time bent on conquest. 

“ I have come to the conclusion, that a very apt 
description of Livingstone, is a compote of heat and 
sand, washed down by the Zambesi,’* was her open- 
ing sentence. “All this sort of thing ’* — comprehen- 
sively including the tennis-players and the amateur 
gardener — ■“ is fluff. What do you think? *’ 

A gleam of amusement crossed his eyes. 

“ I think,” he replied, without any self con- 
sciousness, “ that a little whisky mixed with the 
Zambesi helps to swallow the heat and sand.’’ 

Gwendolen looked amused also. “I think we 
may claim mutually to have originated the most 
apt description of Livingstone yet formulated, 
though I hardly think it will be admitted into guide 
books. Ever since I came I have said that without 
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the Zambesi it would be unend arable. We should 
(.imply 'lie like dead flies on a sand heap — done to 
death by unmitigated boredom. Tennis and gar- 
dening and golf are mere fluff. It is rhe Zambesi 
that keeps us going. I love it.'" 

‘ And I . . .” He hesitated a moment. 

“May I get you a chair? ” 

“ Thank you.” 

They leaned back comfortably in two of the big 
scarlet lined wicker chairs. Berridge pushed his 
Terai hat unceremoniously on to the back of his 
head, and Gwendolen knew she had won. When 
he stood thus half defiantly gazing at the tennis- 
plajeis, she guessed he had been turning over • in 
hi* mind how he could excuse himself, and retreat 
to the river. When he pushed bis hat 'back like 
that, she knew he would leave the excuse alone, 
and remain. 

For a few minutes she watched him covertly, 
not quite sure whether to dive straightway iuto the 
subject uppermost in her mind, or whether to lead 
up to it diplomatically. And as she did so. she was 
struck again by the strength and the suggestion of 
veiled defiance in his face. It was the first time 
she had had an opportunity of studying him close- 
ly, and she marvelled a little at some of the things 
she had heard. Perhaps his short, abrupt manner 
of speech made him enemies, or misled those who 
had but a superficial acquaintance. 

To her woman’s instinct nothing could belie the 
underlying strength, which it seemed to her was 
the trait that mattered most in a man; and she 
was glad to remember that her husband had always 
spoken of him admiringly. It renewed that quiet 
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faith of hers} in the handsome, boyish -looking man 
bhe had dared so muck for. 

So they sat on for a few minutes in silence — he 
silent because “ small talk” was a commodity of 
which he was entirely deficient, she from a certain 
curiosity to see what he would do. 

Then she decided to pluoge. 

“ f wanted you to come to-day to tell me about 
Mrs. McNair. Has she quite recovered her dread- 
ful experience? ” 

She noticed that his whole face seemed to con- 
tract. The lips tightened, the eyes narrowed, and 
a perpendicular crease in his forehead deepened. 

Yes, she has quite recovered,” and he spoke a 
little shortly. 

“ It must be very lonely for her down there. She 
never comes up to Livingstone at all. does she?” 

“ No. I think not.” 

“Has she no Mends?” refusing to be repulsed. 

“ None.” 

“ Except her rescuer!” with a charming smile. 

He was silent. 

“ Supposing I were to go and see her? ” ques- 
tioninglv. 

He was thoughtful a few moments, and then 
said : 

“It would be nice of you.” 

“ She would be pleased to see me? ” 

“ She would be rather too frightened to show it, 
probably, but all the same it would be nice of you 
to go.” 

“Do you mean frightened or shy?” 

“ Both.” 

“But why should she be frightened?” 
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•• Sue is not accustomed to visitors,'’ a tittle 
anxiously. 

“ Do you go often? ” she could not resist asking. 

'■ 1 am fond of the children; and then I am on 
the river a great deal. I have known her husband 
a long time. I knew him before he married.” 

Ho rttd not tell her that when he heaid James 
McNair was married, he had exclaimed, “ God help 
his wife ! ” — nor give her any hint of the shock he 
had experienced when he first looked into the big, 
haunting eyes of the youthful, frail-looking wife. 
He merely added, “ McNair is very Scotch and 
very reserved. He does not encourage visitors, as 
Lc thinks if she has her children and her house* it 
is enough.’’ 

Gwendolen’s keen divination tt>ld her there was 
something left unsaid, some mystery lying behind, 
and she determined at once to make an early op- 
Doitnnity to pay her visit. Not from any vulgar 
curiosity — nothing could have been more foreign 
to her nature ; but because, for reasons best known 
to herself, she had a vast sense of tenderness to- 
wards any woman who might be unhappily mar- 
ried. Her companion seemed to understand 
something of this, for he looked at her a moment 
with gratitude in his eyes, and a friendly expres- 
sion in place of the defiance. And it was entirely 
typical of him that for the first time he noticed 
how beautiful her face was; apd that indefinable 
atmosphere of one in some way apart from other 
women — someone who moved in a world of her own. 

When he rose to stand aside, as the Adminis- 
trator approached, he was conscious that in some 
vague way he was glad for Elaine McNair. 
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Reginald Oardington bad come up with a tele- 
gram in bis band, and be took the empty chair 
beside Gwendolen. 

“ News.’’ be remarked, “from tbe north.’* 

“Yes! . . 

“ Trouble has broken out among tbe native on 
the border, and Mahon has bad to start off in a 
hurry. He is likely to be away about three 
months.” 

“ And Miss Harcourt? ” 

“ Miss Harcourt sailed from England on the 
twentieth in tbe Kinfaiws Castle. She will reach 
Gape Town in two weeks. Mahon asks if she maj 
stay here until he can fetch her, or make arrange- 
ments for an escort to take his place ” 

Gwendolen glanced away with a little laugh. “ I 
think we had better get her a substitute for a hus- 
band also. All is fair in love and war, H. H., and 
GoVernment House wants a mistress. Eo you 
hear this, Wyn? ” as her husband approached. 
“ General Mahon has had to go to the border and 
Miss Harcourt is to await a fresh escort here. I 
have already married her off-hand to our Ad 
ministrator instead.” 
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VI 

FOR’ARD AND APT 

It was like Evelyn Hareourt to stand alone in the 
forepart of the Mg Union-Castle liner, as it steamed 
away from Southampton, instead of mingling with 
the 'group behind, still waving adieux to thejr 
friends ashore. For she was of those who keep 
their gaze for the most part fearlessly*, on the 
future, and the great possibilities ft may hold, with 
a, sometimes, almost sublime indifference to the 
small iMugs of the present. She was also very 
young. 

So young, that those who had travelled some 
distance on the road to the ever-retreating future 
and knew what must inevitably lie around her feet, 
however fearlessly high she held her head and kept 
her gaze, could not have foreborne a secret thought 
of pity. The eyes, though unfailingly clear and 
steady, were so vaguely full of glorious anticipa- 
tion, of young enthusiasm, and of splendid inten- 
tions. The very way she walked, the very way she 
carried herself, the very directness of her gaze to 
the horizon, bespoke the nobleness of heart that 
was ready to do and dare all things, for the sake 
of her own lofty ideals. And she was only twenty- 
five. The wayfarers who could look back could 
not choose bnt see that much disillusionment, much 
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disappointment, much heart-breaking comparison 
between the real as it is, opposed to the Meal as 
would have it, would necessarily trace fine 
lines on Lhe smooth forehead, and cast fleeting 
shadows in the clear eyes, before she could by any 
possibility attain to that lofty future her eager 
dreams were ever picturing. 

For the road to true and lasting success or great- 
ness is the road of failure, and disappointment 
and sorrow. The heart that looks ever to future 
events, and dreams of future achievements, has not 
time to stay and pick out the smooth places, and 
walk round the stony ones, on the road of life; 
it must needs go straight on — on — perhaps even 
through mud, to the far-off voices that call. 

But now the Mg steamer drops down the tide 
and “ away aft ” on the first-class deck, misty eyes 
look back at the loved receding shores, and wrung 
hearts suffer the last torturing pang, as they think 
how long it may be before they see those enduring 
cliffs again ; or perchance a pair of watching, loving 
eyes, dearer even than home or country, who see 
with anguish the tall red funnels disappearing in 
the distance. 

“ Away for’ard,” however, there is emptiness, 
except at the two extreme corners of the deck, 
where, like two sentinel outposts of the future, are 
a man and a woman. The woman tall, slim, fair, 
with the glow of health on her cheeks, and the light 
of hope in eyes that vied with the blue of the 
ocean. 

The man grave, thoughtful, detached, leaning a 
little forward without lowering a head that was 
naturally poised somewhat backward, with an air 
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soo cool to be dehant, and too indifferent to be self- 
satisiietL More the air of a man who. after much 
seeing and doing, has made his own groove in the 
world ; has made up his own mind about most 
things; and chooses henceforth to walk in that 
groove in a detached fashion, neither giving nor 
asking anj thing of his fellows beyond the common 
courtesy of daily being. He was dimly aware that 
another passenger had chosen, like himself, to look 
forward instead of backward, but he was not in- 
terested, and merely recognized her sex by a flutter 
of skirts and veiling in the wind. Evelyn Haroourt 
was not interested either. The world held nothing 
for her just then but enchanting blue distances, 
and foam-flecked billows, and wind-sweyt, cloud- 
less heavens, which were all-*-all — the future. 
The blue distances were peopled with dreams, and 
all the nameless possibilities life holds for those 
on her threshold; the foam-flecked billows were 
laughing up at her as they rushed her onward; 
the heavens smiled down from Infinity tenderly, 
enfoldingly, with the smile of the God who sees the 
aim and the end and the quest, apart from the 
conquest. 

The woman was passing fair to look at, with the 
enduring fairness of the fresh, frank, generous- 
hearted English girl, the typical mother of the 
men who have made England great. And the man 
was only aware that a person of the petticoated sex 
stood forward instead of aft. 

The man was brown and sinewy ; deep-eyed, 
deep-chested, straight-limbed, with' refined fea- 
tures, steady gaze, close-cropped hair, well-dressed, 
well-groomed, with just that same pleasing Eng- 
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lish freshness which makes a certain tvpe of 
Englishman testify to his counti.v's power 
wherever he may be, without uttering a word. 

And the woman, gazing into a sun-bathed f tunic, 
knew only that a passenger in male future na- 
watching the sea’s blueness. 

It was not uni 11 she turned away that she w st 
a passing glance at her companion, and noted 
vaguely, scarcely knowing it. that he was jnuthful 
and good-looking. It was only when a magazine 
slid to the deck beside him and he had picked ; t 
up, that Ranger Metcalfe, returning it with a li! tie 
bow and a raised cap, noi iced casually that Lis 
pettieoated companion-outpost was a girl with the 
bluest eyas he ha$ ever looked into, and hair that 
was neither chestnut, nor gold, nor llaxen, but 
beautiful blending of all three. 

And then, straightway , they both forgot. 

They remembered again ft lien they found, them- 
selves side by side at dinner, each bounded by i V 
empty chairs of unfortunate passengers who, in 
limp he<|ps on their bunks, probably felt as if Ihey 
would never want to touch food again as long ae- 
ther lived. 

Evchvn thought it curious, and was rather glad. 
She had felt dreadfully shy at entering the big 
saioon alone among all those strange people, and 
been in nervous trepidation as to whom she would 
have to sit beside for seventeen days, three times 
each day. When the steward conducted her to the 
seat next to Ranger Metcalfe, she knew she had 
been fortunate, for already she had made the 
discovery that a first-class passenger list, even on 
a Union-Castle liner, includes a good many pas- 
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singers one would certainly not sit beside daily 
from ^choice. Ranger Metcalfe, on the other 
hand, what of him was not indifferent, was an- 
noyed. He would have preferred an elderly man 
who was engrossed in the menu on one side, and 
someone as silent as himself on the other. Cer- 
tainly he would not have chosen a lady, because 
that meant he would have to say “ Cood morning ” 
at breakfast, and hand her the last piece of toast, 
when he wanted it himself and was in a hurrj to 
be off. He would also have to remember to pass 
her the salt and pepper at lunch and dinner, though 
there would at least be no further necessity to say 
“Good morning. J ’ 

As a matter of fact, he had told the steward to 
seat him between two men, but'evidently the fool 
had blundered, and it wmuld be a confounded 
nuisance to move now. Moreover, a man might 
insist on talking ; might even compel him to listen 
to Ms views on the Licensing Bill and the Educa- 
tion Bill ; to avoid any further discussion of which 
was one reason, so Ranger told his friends, why he 
was hurrying hack to the veldt; and at feast this 
fair-haired girl looked quiet. He imagined she 
would not talk unless he did, and as he was a past 
master in the art of keeping silent, he might get 
Ms meals in peace yet. 

To give her no wrong impression at the begin- 
ning, he let her reach the pepper and salt for her- 
self, calmly going on with his own soup, and then 
he turned away to order some wine. Evelyn, not 
being in at all a communicative mood either, was 
rather relieved, and. without any self-conscioug- 
ness, amused herself with an interested survey of 
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such of the passengers who were still “ above 
board. ” 

So they went on through course after course, 
and the only Hme the man spoke was when her 
napkin slipped to the floor, and he said a matter- 
oJt-faet “Allow me.” Evelyn began to wish he 
would say something else. Jt was growing a little 
embarrassing, after all, this continued silence, 
though a sidelong glance revealed the fact that he 
was entirely unperturbed, and merely enjoying his 
dinner. At one moment the thought crossed her 
that he was shy, and she felt she ought therefore 
to make an effort to put him at his ease, but the 
sidelong glance left her entirety undeceived on 
that score* No “shy” man could possibly have 
worn that unperturbed, detached air. It was far 
more likely chat he had forgotten she was there. 
When, however, he mechanically handed her the 
salt with the sweets, a sudden little demon of 
mischief possessed her. “ Thank you,” she said 
quite seriously, “it was with the last course I 
wanted it, and the one before.” The man did not 
smile, bift she saw a little flicker of his eyelids, 
and a gleam underneath. 

“ I am sorry,” he said, and she liked him none 
the less that he did not attempt an excuse. 

As she prepared to go, however, he delivered 
himself of one speech. 

“ Before you reach the end of your voyage, if this 
is your first, I might tell that you will he grate- 
ful there was at least one silent passenger on 
board.” 

He went calmly on with his cheese as if he had 
uttered the merest commonplace, hut glancing 
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down, Evelyn saw that same lurking gleam, and 
felt tfie attraction of the strong, clever face. 

u And shall you always pass me the salt with my 
sweets?” she asked lightly, as she moved away. 

Hot she did not know that as she passed out at 
the entrance, a pair of sleepy eyes casually took 
note of her; nor that, in the ordinary cotnse of 
evenls, it was a compliment in itself for Hanger 
Metcalfe to take the trouble to observe any woman. 


VII 

TAB FOUBTH DAY 

It was four days before Metcalfe mnd<? the dis- 
covery . which was made by everyone else on board 
in the nrst twenty-four hours, that she was going 
out to marry General Sir Henry Mahon. This was 
because he had relaxed in no way from his un- 
sociable beginning, and he still addiessed her an 
average of about two remarks per meal — the morn- 
ing salutation acting as one at breakfast. Yet 
there was no longer any embarrassment — partly 
because Evelyn’s neighbour on her other side 
proved a talkative gentleman, who was only too 
ready to monopolize her, and partly because she 
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was of an understanding turn of mine. SI*' 1 r-wog- 
nized more quickly than mo,'t people woe id lave 
donp. certainly more quickly than any oiio on board, 
that whatever he appeared superficiaLy. E w,v» 
nor in i entity either taciturn, moro'-f. or proud 
as various passengers chose to designate hint. <!>.- 
saw almost at once that he was merely silen,. 

And if he did not wish to talk, there was certain!; 
no reason why he should. She could imagine him 
calmly stating that he had paid a large sum to the 
steamship company to carry him across the ocean, 
and the contract was between him and them alone 
It had nothing whatever to do wirk other con- 
tractors, nor they with him, and if he chose to mud 
Ms own life on the ship, no one had any right to ob- 
ject as lojfg as they were unhurt. In consequence, 
his chair was seen always in the same spot, carefully 
placed back to the deck, so that only the top of Lie 
head was visible, and here until 12.30 he sat .ind 
read, or pretended to read. At 32.30 he took a 
constitutional round the deck, when he had a way 
of veiling his eyes in a sleepy mannei , as if he saw 
no one; but it remained just possible that in reality 
he saw more than anyone else. All afternoon ne 
pulled his cap over his eyes and slept, and when 
he woke up, he had Ms tea brought to him on deck. 
After tea he took another solitary constitutional, 
and then returned to his book. In the evening he 
played bridge in the smoke-room, in a highly 
scientific manner, that repressed all outside gossip 
whatever. When spoken to, he always replied 
quietly and gravely, but in a way that effectually 
quenched anything approaching a conversation; 
and it was not in the least surprising that some of 
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tLe passengers quickly dubiKtl him highly superior 
ia hisf own estimation, and very proud. Evelyn 
o vex heard them, and smiled a little. She knew 
alieady that had he also overheard, there would 
have been merely that curious flicker of the eyelid, 
and the gleam underneath, while tLe dim lips in 
no measure relaxed their flrmness. And already 
she was glad, as he had said she wotild be Because 
of his silence she placed her chair near his, and 
turned a little away from whoever might seat them- 
selves on the other side. Metcalfe noticed the fact, 
but made no sign. If it was a safeguard of silence 
she sought, she was very welcome to his unspoken 
protection. He did, however, go so far as to observe 
her again secretly. With his cap pulled well down 
over his eyes, he studied the ocean, and included her 
in his horizon. He was rather struck with her 
expression of suppressed and radiant anticipation. 
He saw that when she looked at the far, blue dis- 
tance, she was seeing things farther away still, 
which made her very glad. At such times she was 
surprisingly oblivious to all around her. There 
might have been no ship at all— no distinguished 
passenger list — no ardently polite and attentive 
young soldiers hovering near her chair — no silent, 
sleepy eyed, unsociable companion guarding her 
privacy on one side — nothing at all but a vista of 
blue distances — 

“ A world of h^ppy water, whence the skv 
Glowed goodlier, lightening from so glad a glass, 

TIj&b with its own light only ” 


Only this; and whatever it was that had lit that 
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light of g> vl anL. i] i u 3. in Vr e ^ , u ’ cc/ i n * 

E)CP r at .Ol k fU nTht, SI M'lc ">t i t "d I u i i 

irenWte ,i m fer^o a li 'le d < < n- . m ^ o 
**Nom»thi»« „nd fn mg.t ut n Hi „i “sv.it p i. >* 
not uutn cue fourth th v that be knev 
Thar w i*- the nooning \s Leu he nrM s» ok- hr* o ^ 
mcaE's lie sn’v her looh'ng round, a* i° tor tup ^ 
stew til'd, to get her chair. A** I ai' hoot the snghn sr 
preliminary, lie said—' i'll get lE Wait h°re a 
moment.” Tam he walked down Eie deck, and 
presently returned carrying the chiir and placet it 
beside bis oun without a word. Only a- tluj 
seated themselves, he glanced into her tare, aim 
remarked, “It 5 on went to dream, you aw less 
likely + o b$ disturbed here than anywhere ’ 
Under tne sletrfy lid* she ^aw' i^e tw nl ,s 
“And Ythai u I vant to ^lu?’' A 1 usjred 
little ii.esid ble some hmneu ettd his lip*. 
“Then I am afraid j ju mud invite a kiuid - * 
snppoit y on on the otnei side." 

With an answeiing stane, that t\as like 1 uj^.e 
of sunlight o^er ijui°t uatef she said “ Bur it [ 
want to HUk to tiou.' ” 

“Yon couldn't. I've not! mg io s^y Yon wiL 
certain It gef tar mere pleusuie out of v < mr 
dreams.” vYitb a soothing seosc* ol and 1 -landing 
thei opened their hooks and commented to read 
Ba* after a dine the man grew bored with in» 
book, and t hose tae pi aspect, instead, of a Liu ' out- 
look that included the charming figure beside aim 
PLe was dressed in a well-cot tailor-made whit" 
serge, and she wore a soft straw hat swathed wwh 
an exquisite blue dr lion veil, which continued ir 
billowy blue folds about her face and shoulders. 
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Yet, looking out from blue into blue, nothing 
seemed quite so blue as her eyes. And to the 
watcher it seemed a particularly uncommon blue- 
ness. Nothing beady or wax-doilyfied about it; 
nothing aggressive; rather a blue of lights and 
shades and shadows, like the ocean, enhanced by a 
curious datk rim round the outer edge of the iris. 
A blue rhy l seemed to hold a whole world of dreams 
arid hopes and aspirations, and could yet dance 
suddenly with mirth, as when the sun ripples over 
the dreaming silence of the sea. 

And then the little proud nose, with its deli- 
cately curved nostrils; the mouth that was so 
serious unless it twitched at the corners; the calm, 
serene brow ; the finely moulded chin ; t^e complete 
whole, that was best of all in its? unfailing attribute 
of strong, quiet, womanly restfulness. Yet it was 
into some future, perhaps near, perhaps far, that 
one unconsciously looked for its richest fulfilment. 
At present there was almost too much of the 
enthusiastic self-sufficiency of youth. She wag 
strong without knowing what strength might have 
to mean. Out of her strength she woifid attain; 
but she had yet to learn a great deal concerning 
the educational uses of barriers, and baffling, and 
failure. She knew black from white, and white 
from black; but she knew almost nothing of the 
subtle shades of grey that make up so much of 
existence, and about W’hich it is good to know, if 
one is ambitious to attain power and influence. 
She was a little over-self-reliant with the glorious, 
sweeping, splendid idealism of youth. 

The sleepy eyes, that seemed to see nothing at all, 
had yet managed to perceive a good deal of this, 
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and had come to the conclusion chat tut faLvjwnes 
of so main perfect loaf, might he extreme],', imful- 
ing He could Imagine, for instance, her -weeping 
and aw ul cc ndemuation of some nonmn friend*- he 
had known, who were, in their war. exnemeh <>o<. 1 
suits. Certainly they weie more grey than whit*-, 
bnl T his cleared-eyed girl would <qm.i]y certain!; 
condemn tliem as the blackest black. And then, he 
knew quite well that she would err on the side of 
expecting too much of everybody a ml everything: 
and she would probably be excessively imitating in 
her emphatic and decided views as to what one ought 
to do and ought to leave undone. And vet she 
attracted him more than any woman under thirt; 
he had ko^wn. Thirty to forcv, or even fort \ -five, 
was his favourite age, for ‘hen, if a woman had nut 
attained to understanding, she never would, and 
one could leave her alone: but he did net remember 
ever before being drawn to anyone in what he 
described as the chrysalis stage. Xot that he was 
exactly drawn now ; but she had some in definable 
attraction -which, as well as her accommodating 
silence, l?d him to place her chair near his own, 
and which now lured him into including her in his 
prospective horizon. Of one or two things he felt 
quite confident. She would not fire small talk at 
Mm. She would not make the smallest attempt 
whatever to make him fall in love with her. She 
would not, in fact, treat him as anything much 
hut a bulwark of silence that happened to suit her 
mooch And that was why, though she did not 
know it, he did her the honour of seeking her com- 
pany and including her in his horizon. 

Moreover, on that fourth day, when she seemed 
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vagucV' to become aware tMi his reading was a 
pretence, and after a moment ary hesitation turned 
k e r eyes to his, he was not as irritated as lie might 
hsTc been. 

As a mutter of fact, he was just wondering what 
she would sa.\, supposing she did look up and dis- 
cover his scrutiny When he Lad the opportunity 
of hearing, it was not at all what he hud imagined. 
Evelyn looked serenely into his face and remarked : 

“ Yon are not plajing fair. You know 1 did not 
sit here to be . / . well . . . stared at.” 

<k J am sorrv.’’ Then he added, with a little 
smile, “ You put me under the painful necessity 
of (.noting that dreadfully moth-eaten phrase, ‘A 
cat may look at a king.’’’ 

“ Only with the king’s permission, as a rule.” 

“ T\ ell. now I have apologized, may I fall back 
apon another banality, and say I should like to 
offer you a penny for your thoughts? ” 

‘‘Certainly,’’ and the grave mouth twitched; 
*‘ they will take quite an hour to relate, so you will 
be very properly punished.” 

Then I will show you that I can take r a merited 
punis ament like a man.” 

She looked back again to the sea, and her ex- 
pression grew somewhat dreamy. 

‘‘To begin with, then, I am engaged to be mar- 
ried, and I was thinking of my fanc6. ,} 

Without the smallest change of expression, he 
‘shot a glance at her that was like a search-light, 
swift, sudden and almost inslantly veiled. The kind 
of glance that made one wonder if this man so 
persistently loweied Ms eyes because he knew that, 
however immobile and composed his features might 
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be. bis eyes, so expressive ant so kten. Wor a .1 
domination of will, and expressed tUm^i *s 
spite of Lim. Perhaps pe knew thee. Mw ^ 
cleverly be imposed nimseU ipoe ins i eii.ib >ors „ 
just a careless, la^v, good lucking, PDs<vn vU ». Ti , 

Ms eyes, if seen too distinctly, g.ire kin iv, » 

Certainh it bod not ot < urred to Mu_ iLn sh 
vas going to bo m< tried, tnd ■with equal in 

be world not have wisued her io know that bo was 
surprised. 

And is your ftam.6 in South Africa? *’ 

“Yes, in North-Eastern Rhodesia." 

He still veiled bis surprise, as he remarked, “ 1 
live in Rhodesia? T am going brck "itere i.ow ” 

“ Are \o # u?” and the blr.o eyes bad a humorous 
'!'• well as an Lmei&sted expression. , « r 1 ws j<rn d 
to him. ” Eow odd feat we «h m d meet ’ ko „hh« . 
Do ,\ou live in N irth-Easrern Rhodes’, t* 1 

“ No, North-Western. I nave a cattle rain a *. ,ose 
to Livingstone. Wha* is your b a tick's n.unw? ' 

“ Sir Henry Mahon, with a chaiming little a ; r 
of diffidence. 

“ Sir I&nry Mahon, the .idintnislralor? . . .*’ 
and for once the etes s< arcely troubled to veil their 
astonishment— onlv, os it Happened, tim woman 
was not looking. 

“ Yes. Do jou know him?'’ 

“I know Mm slightly.*’ 

There was a short pause, during which Evelyn 
felc vaguely that something antagonistic had come 
into being, but she quickly overcame the feeling 
and ran on : 

“ Of course, he is a good deal older than I am ; 
but I do not mind that in tbe least. I have always 
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liked men between forty and fifty mneli better than 
young men ; and then, Sir Henry is very young in 
his ways.” 

Oh! the sublime self-confidence of youth! The 
man veiled his eyes again quickly , and looked down 
at the waves below them. He would have been 
sony for her to *ee the cloud in them, mingled 
with a faint gleam of amusement, a faint shadow 
of apprehension, and a certain incredulous non- 
comprehension. Suddenly she glanced at him. 

“ Shall 1 teli you more, or do you want to be 
silent again?” 

•'Tell me more.” He hesitated. “As we are both 
bound for Ebodesia, 1 am naturally interested.” 

“ fVe have only been engaged a short time, just 
before he came out in March. My father is the 
rector of a village in Hampshire, and he paid a 
visit to Lord Southbrook, who lives at The Hall, 
at Christmas. He stayed some time, and we met 
often, and then he asked me to come out to Rho- 
desia to marry him. I am very happy,” she 
finished naively. 

He stole a covert glance at her. No, it was im- 
possible — he thrust the unwelcome thought aside. 
No woman with eyes like that ever sold herself for 
title and position. 

-And yet? . . . 

The unspoken, tacit understanding of friendship 
between them enabled him to suggest casually, 
“ You seem to hare decided pretty quickly. 
Rhodesia is a far country.” 

A very faint flush deepened in her face. “ Not 
exactly. Just at first . . she probed about 
for words. . . . “I . . . I . . , was a 
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little overpowered and overawed. I was % little 
afraid of Mm, and I felt too young and countrified 
to be his wife. But he showed me that he was very 
much in earnest, and father spoke io me of ail I 
might do in such a position of influence— and in 
the end 1 was very glad. You see, Pm rather a 
romantic, enthusiastic sort of person, and I shall 
be much happier with Sir Henry feeling I am 
achieving some good, even if he is twice mv age. 
than I should hare been with— perhaps— one of 
the curates,” and she smiled a little. 

“And was there no alternative?” he could not 
resist asking. 

She seemed a little surprised, as she answered 
simply, “ I wanted none.” 

Metcalfe shot another jf those keen, probing 
glances at her. and suddenly got up. 

“You must tell me some more another time” 
abruptly. “I must walk now.” He strode down 
the deck and leaned a moment over the rail, look- 
ing a t the sea. 

“ Good God ! ” he muttered. “ Is it possible she 
u going to marry Mahon? ...” 
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AFTER THE DaNCK 

The discovery of the fourth day certainly made no 
difference in their tacit understanding of friend- 
ship; on the contrary, it Increased it, in spite of 
the continuance of that first vague feeling on 
Evelyn’s part that something was antagonistic. 
Whatever it was, she contrived to ignore it, and 
lurther showed her perspicacity in realizing that, 
though he never went so far as' to say so, he liked 
her to sit and talk to him occasionally. 

After the first days, however, when the sports 
commenced, she was less at liberty, as she was 
dragged into them by energetic members of the 
committee, and at all hours of the day there were 
heats to play off in the deck games. 

At other times hot and breathless 1 tidies tore 
down the deck after potatoes, and young men 
.rimmed hats, or sat on the floor and were fed with 
water in a teaspoon by some obliging lady-friend. 
Mach hilarity was produced by a noted general 
attempting to chalk the pig’s eye; and much bore- 
dom by little girls who skipped until the poor 
umpire was driven to protesting that he could 
count no further in such an atmosphere. 

Needless to relate, the Silent Rancher still kept 
his chair in an obscure corner, and still watched 
the sea’s blueness with only the back of his head 
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visible to +he crowd. Public opinion bad 4n tbs 
njeantime softened towards him, partly because be 
gave handsomely to Ihe subscription fund, parilv 
because no one could honestly say he gave himself 
airs, and not a little because the ladies’ had 
discovered that he had charming manners when 
there was any occasion to show them, and was, 
after all said and done, the most distinguished- 
looking man on board. A book, or a paper, or a 
cushion picked up by Ranger Metcalfe, with a grave 
lifting of his cap, was in some way even better 
Ilian one picked up by the noted general, who had 
a very red face, fiery blue eyes, and was palpably 
aware of his own importance. At the first or- 
ganized dance therg was a good deal of speculation 
among the fair partners as to whether he would 
dance, their hopes being quickly dashed by the 
familiar back portion of his head showing through 
a smoke room window, engrossed in bridge. When 
the bridge was finished, for a time the glow of a 
cigarette in a dark corner might or might not have 
proclaimed his presence; but as the smoker evi- 
dently fa6ed the deck, it was more likelj not. In 
this instance, however, probability was at fault, 
for the owner of the cigarette was Ranger Metcalfe, 
and he did face the deck. At the same time, it 
might be declared a compromise, as he did not 
watch the people; he scarcely knew they were 
there. Under the lowered lashes, unshaded now 
by any drooping cap, but secure in the darkness, 
the keen eyes followed a certain fair head which 
carried itself so royally among the dancers. And 
once again, through his unperturbed exterior, the 
windows of his soul proclaimed that he was puz- 
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"lea. t Among the somewhat commonplace passen- 
ger list she had such an air of distinction. She 
seemed to him a woman in a thousand, or at any 
rate the promise of one; a girl who might have 
in allied almost am one; and yet she was going to 
that lai off land to hind lierselt tor ever to this 
man Mahon. 

li made him clench his teeih together, and again 
that hateiul thought mossed his mind — was it tnc 
tdle and position? If so, he had small pity lor her. 
0/ course, people could do as they liked; he was 
ne\er one to pass judgment ; but also he would 
emphatically not waste any pity on a woman who 
solo herselt for power and place. He felt almost 
tomiuced about it that evening, an dr somewhat 
sarcastic and irritable in consequence, when, to his 
surprise, the tall graceful figure approached his 
corner with perfect naturalness, and remarked, U 1 
knew you were here and I’ve been longing to join 
you; bid flier wouldn’t let me off before.” She 
took tne chair beside him, and turned her face to 
the night, adding, with a little smile, “ Don’t be 
alarmed T am not going to talk.” 

“ Don’t you want to dance, then?” 

“Not any more. The deck is very tiring.” 

“And what of the partners?” 

“ They aie all right. I should probably have 
kept on to the very cud a few months ago.” 

“ But now you prefer to dream? ” The spark 
of the cigarette was no longer visible to the dan- 
< ers ; as if lured by habit, it shone placidly toward 
the sea. 

“ Yes.” 

They sat in silence a few moments, and then she 
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said. “ [f it wouldn’t bore you very touch to talk, 
tell me something about Livingstone ana Fort 
Jameson. 3 don’t want co get an entirely w\ing 
impression.” 

'‘I do not know Fort Jameson, Q \cept tha^ ir is 
very pietty, and very parochial. I ha\e bc<,ia i+ 
s<,id that what Fort Jameson thinks is vbat the 
world thinks, for the people who live there; and 
much of the monotony and aloofness is ampl' 7 
compensated by a comfortable sense of self-import- 
ance, which evert one deceives himself is believed 
b\ his neighbour. I have even heard that any 
unfortunate new-coma, making rhe slightest slip 
concerning the relative degrees of officialdom's 
wives, is .hopelessly and irremediably condemned 
as ill bred by the* insulted lady. II he Is foolish 
enough to mind, however, one feels he is t io foolish 
to commiserate with.” A sadden thought struck 
him. “It is a long time since North-Fa stern 
Ruodesia was graced by a lady at Government 
Hoase. Perhaps now? . . significantly. 

She did not speak for a few minutes, and then 
»he told*him, with a shyly confiding air, “I hope 
eery much that it will be a happier place for many 
when I am at Government House. 1 want so much 
to make it especially homely for all the exiles; 
particularly, perhaps, the men. I know you will 
not misunderstand me. One might have such a 
tremendous influence for good — don’t you think? — 
being at the head in a small place like that. I have 
a sort of motherly feeling already for all the lonely 
men. I should like them to feel they could always 
find sympathy and friendship at Government 
Honse if they wanted it, I should like to feel that 
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being ^ble to <Jo so kept some of them better men 
tmm they might, perhaps, hare been, if there were 
no such homely meeting-place.” 

The keen eyes were full of questioning as they 
probed her face in the dim light, questioning which 
merged again into that fitful expression, in which 
a gleam of amusement mingled with apprehension. 

“You speak as if you meant to fight ‘ red tape’ 
single-handed.” 

“ I am going to ignore it,” with a seriousness 
widen was wholly sweet. “ Because I a in at the 
head of the hostesses, I want to make the lowest 
clerk feet he is as welcome as the head of his de- 
partment. I worshipped our dear Queen Victoria, 
and I have been reading her life.” She gave a 
little deprecating smile, which he felt, rather than 
saw. “ In my little way, up their, I want to be like 
her to the people over whom my husband is head.” 

Ue looked away to the heaving waves, and his 
face giew rigid. A thought went through him like 
a sword -thrust. “ Mahon will break her heart — 
curse him! — curse him l — curse him!” 

He felt he could not bear to see the quiet light of 
lofly idealism in her face, and be moved restively, 
finally remarking with a touch of lightness — “ And 
have yon told Sir Henry Mahon of vour wishes? 
He would be very interested.” 

She missed the veiled sarcasm, and only replied 
simply, “Yes, he is. He hates petty,' bigoted 
conventionality as much as I do ; but a man cannot 
do much alone. I know he will help me when we 
are married.” 

Metcalfe’s thoughts flew back to the self-impor- 
tant general, whom he had last seen, strutting like 
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a *mall turkey-cock, on boaid a ship, where his 
inherent, impenetrable snobbishness was a oyword 
among the very crew. He remembered an evening 
when, sitting alone, as was his wont, the great 
little man had sauntered up with a magnanimous 
air, and remarked grandiloquently, “Awfully 
boiing, these voyages. I notice you prefer to keep 
lo yourself, Metcalfe, as 1 do. One can’t, of course, 
know these sort of people, even on a ship.” 

‘‘ Ah.” he had replied calmly, “ you are judging 
too kindly. I am not General Sir Henry Mahon, 
and It is the people who do not want to know me.” 

And this was the man she positively talked of 
helping her to tight red-tapeism. and make Govern- 
ment Hoyse homely to all. How could she have 
been so blind? T ^ho had helped the most snobbish 
of sooDbish soldiers io throw dust into her eyes? 

He felt more nod more irritated — irritated with 
her: irritated with whatever influence had biased 
her; imitated with Fate, who must surely even 
now be mocking. 

“I wouldn’t be over-sanguine at first,” he ad- 
vised. It is difficult to change a groove of long 
standing, and you are sure to meet with a great 
many disappointments. For instance, Fort Jame- 
son may not lend itself naturally to the ‘homely’ 
idea ; it may even resent it.” 

“ I have thought of that, and I shall not let my- 
self be easily discouraged.” 

‘‘ There is another point,” he ventured. u Con- 
ventionality, that is rigidly adhered to in one form 
in South Africa, is sometimes very lax in another. 
Morals, for instance, are allowed a considerable 
margin.” 
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Sue coloured slightly, but looked before her with 
si wady eye s. 

'• That was one of ny chief thoughts. If Iheio is 
pnritc at the bead, it filters down. I should like 
037 little court " — with a sweet gravity — “ to love 
parity." 

The nwn grated Ms chair harshly, and flung his 
cigarette down to the waves, where it hissed a pas- 
sionate indictment for him — “ Purity at the head! 
< > Cod i — purity ! — and she was going to marry, 
f la hue ! ’ He grew conscious of a dull, unreason- 
ing anger. At that moment, if he could, ho would 
gli 71 y ha^e strangled her fiance, and sent her back 
in the next ship to the little Hampshire vicarage. 
Then h n wondered if, by one or two judicious 
hints, he could at least help herj by preparing her 
mind lor a wider view of certain things before site 
arrived in their midst. Sir Henry, ot course, he 
musT leave quite alone; but he dimly surmised once 
again her present inability to see any shades of 
grev. He felt that she must, at any rate, if she 
was nor going to be a crushing failure, realize lhat 
there ica,% grey, os well as black. 

While he probed in his mind for an opening, she 
gave lain one. 

“Wliat about Livingstone? . . . I shall pro- 

bably have to wait there a few days before Sir 
Henry arrives. Are the people the 'same?” 

“ There are so few at present.” 

“They have no lady at Government House 
either? ” 

“ They have now. Mrs. Leven, the wife of the 
Secretary to the Administration, usually presides, 
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as she and her husband live with Mr. Cardington.’' 
And is she nice? ” 

Charming," with unmistakable warmth 
She glanced op with interest, and he took the 
opportunity. 

*' She is the divorced wife ot Colonel St. Maur. 
you know, and Captain Wynyird Leven was the 
co-respondent.*’ 


IX 

A CONVERSATION WITH 1 MOTIVE 

She took it exactly as he had expected she would. 

He s%w the delicate lips grow rigid, the steady 
eyes strained, while her hands gripped suddenly 
the arms of her chair. She did not, however, mak A 
any comment, nor seem disposed to. Therefore 
Metcalfe continued the subject, speaking purposely 
in that quiet, natural, rather careless way of his, 
which always gave the impression he was too lazy 
to be more than half-serious. 

“ W.vnyard Leven, her husband, is also a delight- 
ful man. Everyone is immensely fond of both of 
them. If you are delayed there at all, I think you 
will like it. Mrs. Leven will be able to give you a 
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1 it o£ valuable hints . bo it + to hr'* 1 pm J»e climate, 
ami sil will be delighted i ' snow veu He Zambesi 
ami the ID Us ” 

Still the eves look ml steadily ai ead, and the lips 
m 110 w lnt relaxed. 

“Tiioio is a comfortable hotel <it fie Falls, is 
there not? 1 think 1 should piofei t > iem«in there 
it I am delated.” 

‘‘Yon would be iatber lonelv without any 
friends, and you would not bo able to see tbe Falls 
nearly so thoroughly I tlrnk you would be much 
more oomlortable at Government Reuse. Don’t 
you think so yourself? ’’ 
lie seemed to be waiting for an answer, so she 
said quietly — “ T think, probably, that Mrs. Leven 
and l have so little in common ?ve should not get 
on well together.” 

“But she is charming; yon are certain to like 
her. "Why do you think you have so little in com 
mon? ” 

She looked down the deck as if she would gladly 
change the subject, but the lazy eyes even in the 
darkness, had a certain compelling light, a»d more- 
over they meant to be answered. 

“ Why do you think you will not like Mrs. 
Leven? ’’ he reiterated. 

“ Why do you make me say it? You will only 
think 1 am old-fashioned and narrow minded ! 
... I am quite sure I could not like a divorced 
woman.” 

“Why not?”— the eyes were more compelling 
than ever. 

She moved her hands restlessly. “ Surely you 
do not need me to explain. When I care for people 
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] mu^ u<j tii iespect and admire them. How could 
I d< either with her?” 

“ 1 aia able to do botn.” 

“It i< impossible You may admire her because 
she is piettv, or clever, or something; but how 
can you re«pect her? ” 

“Why should I nor respect her?” 

If Evelyn had not been so perturbed, she must 
surely h ive remarked his extraordinary and unac- 
countable persistence ; so widely was he departing 
from his usual habits. 

“Can you respect anyone who breaks rows; the 
most sacred and binding vows in the world? Can 
con respect any woman who deserts the man she 
has sworn to he faithful to, and goes to Jive with 
another? if. she wHl break one vow, «be will break 
others Rhe cannot be worlhv of respect ” 

“And may I not respect her for other traits — 
apart altogether from these you name — which seem 
to me to be worthy of respect? ” 

“They cannot couut beside the other; nothing 
can whitewash her faithlessness. That is black, 
and it colours the whole.” 

He leaned forward suddenly — 

“ Might it not, perhaps, be grey? ” 

“ I do not know anything about grey I know 
of hlack and white. I know that to break a solemn 
oath taken before God’s altar is black.” 

“Ah, my dear little gin,” in unexpected, poig- 
nant tones, “Heaven send you soon a wider 
understanding ! ” 

He leant back a moment, lost in thought, and 
then took out his cigarette case and lighted a 
cigarette with a return of the old serenity. One 
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felt instinctively tliat for that occasion lie fiad said 
all he meant to, and now in a moment thej were 
back on their usual plane, watching the sea in un- 
ruffled repose. Only the woman's e,\ os were dark 
and a little troubled, and her slender hands still 
gripped the arms of her chair. At last she got up. 

4 ‘ I am tired, and it is late; I think I will go to 
bed.” 

lie stood up to say good-night with Ms usual 
quiet courtesy. Evelyn hesitated. 

“ I expect you think I am dreadfully narrow 
minded, and I am sorry that you should . . . 
but . . . but . . nervously. 

“ I understand,” and his voice was extraor- 
dinarily Mnd. 11 1 only think that you have yet a 
good deal to learn; and. I hojte that the learning 
will he made easy for you. Good-night. Sleep 
well.” 

“ Good-night,” and she moved away along the 
deck, leaving him alone. 

For some time he sat on, looking into the night 
sphinx-like and aloof ; yet, for a close observer 
there were grey depths of trouble in Ms half-closed 
eyes. Why she, of all people, should be going to 
marry Sir Henry Mahon grew more and more 
bewildering. At first he had been only vaguely 
regretful that such as she should he given to such 
as he ; but to-night the regret stirred a lower depth. 

Young and unsophisticated she might be, and 
such women as a rule bored him ; but she was some- 
thing vastly more besides, and as the knowledge 
grew upon him, it stirred the protective faculty 
that is in all nice men. 

And Ranger Metcalfe was a nice man ; nice in 
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the best sense of the word, implying all th^t one 
seeks first in manhood. His rigid unsociablencss 
was not, perhaps, always polite ; it certainly made 
hiio enemies among small-minded people ; but on 
the other hand, it was entirely sincere. There was 
nothing behind it, no mannerism, no affectation, no 
snobbishness ; he was silent by natme. There was 
not even any bitterness, and no cynical disdain. 
The unhappy love affair with which he was some- 
times credited as a reason was a chimera. He 
had never had a real love affair, and would have 
pronounced it extremely unlikely that he ever 
should have. The predilection of the fair sex to 
chatter was quite sufficient to make him shun 
them as a general rule, and to frustrate their in- 
nocent attempts at’beguiling them into friendship. 
In the ordinary course of life there is little enough 
«copo for a woman to attract a man by silence. 
Conventionality allows of too few and too short 
opportunities for the upspringing of that rare bond 
of sympathies, which are not, as a rule, born at 
dances, or dinner-parties, or fashionable seaside re- 
sorts. B#nee Metcalfe had travelled placidly io his 
rhircy-se'eenth year without suffering the pains and 
hopes, the disillusions or the glad awakening of 
love. And all the time his habit of silence had 
grown upon him. Since he betook himself to the 
Colonies, first to British Colombia, and then to 
North-Western Rhodesia, it had become a second 
nature. The absence of anyone to talk to in tbe 
ordinary course of a lonely Colonial life, which 
bleeds an unusual habit of silence in most men, 
had but intensified in him what was already there 
before. When he was at homo now. which was 
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Vf ry sekU m, inis sisters addressed questions to him 
all day long, Tor fear, tl.ej said, lie should lose his 
powei of speech. They chuffed him unmercifully, 
and di lighted, wlicuev er possible, to get him cor- 
nered with a particularly talkative woman. And 
Ranger took it all with the same sleepy, indolent 
smile, or perhaps no smile at all. merely a hidden 
twinkle, when the talkative lady worsted in the 
long run, would take herself off in disdain or 
despair. Yet how they adored him, those four 
lively sisters in England, who were as gay and go- 
ahead as he was silent and meditative ! Neither 
the eldest brother, who had followed a distin- 
guished father into the Oonnauglit Rangers, nor 
the second, who was a dreadfully earnest Sapper, 
had ever been quite so dear as‘the third and last, 
wbo was born when bis father was in command of 
the regiment and named alter it. Perhaps, in the 
beginning, it was because be was always so reliable. 
If they were in any scrape, Ranger would always 
get them out, if anyone could. It was Rauger 
who helped them with their lessons in the school 
days; Ranger who gave them pocket-money ; 
Ranger who took them about London ; Ranger, in 
fact, who did everything except talk to them, or 
let himself be made a martyr of at their parties. 
For though he was good-natured to a degree up 
to a certain point, no one ever took advantage of 
him, and even the sisters he spoilt knew exactly 
where the dii iding line came to his leniency. But it 
was partly because of them the grey depths were so 
troubled, that night Evelyn said good-night rather 
painfully, and went away along the deck, leaving 
him alone. He knew that, had Sir Henry Mahon 
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been die Viceroy of India himself, he woul*l not 
nave liked one of his sisters to marry him. He com- 
mented that Evelyn must be about the age of the 
youngest; out apparently »he had no silent, medi- 
tative brother, with a veiled twinkle in his grey 
eves, to stand between her and the possible wreck 
01 her happiness. 

He got up and leaned over the rail, looking out 
into the serene, star-lit spaces. How peaceful it 
was. how majestic, how remote ! The insignificance 
of the planet he was on, amidst the other planets, 
lost itself in the splendour of the whole glorious 
conception of which it was a part. It was difficult 
u r> believe, looking out thus upon an infinity of 
worlds and, solar systems, and the great, grand, 
rolling majesty of the ocean, that the little 
creatures in the gaily-lighted saloons behind him 
h«>d such power to hurt each other — could so stoop 
m hurt each other — could be so petty, and narrow, 
and non comprehending, in the presence of the 
unceasing wonder of the universe. Whatever form 
or attributes one’s own individual conception gave 
to the D(4tv, surely it was not too much to allow 
other individualities, other conceptions, without 
cavilling. He felt, for instance, without going so 
far as to put it into words, that were Evelyn 
Harcourt to come into contact with his views on 
religion — if they could even be called views — she 
might again have occasion to see only black, and 
no grey. And all the time one could only respect 
her transparent sincerity, and her honest endeavour 
to be rrne to all truth as she saw it. The fault, if 
her narrowness could be called such, he felt, was 
not in her; and something within him rebelled at 
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ike \iedetn of upbringing and 'duration which 
(ivw‘l, only on ulml pivMi mild' sJ*ohW be, instead 
of «> is > upon what i*; that monngcd a drawing 
a ude of garments, without am attempt to com- 
prehend ; that rigi.lh gui loti along a beaten track, 
with 1 ho window', ol the whu metaphorically 
boat (led up, that nothing unsoeoih might ho even 
looked upon— a system (»1 ednaLtm that could 
achieie all this, .md .yet, when her while life’s joy 
or sorrow was at stake, calmly hand her oyer to a 
man who, in his heart of hearts, laughed at the 
mere notion ot morals or principles or religion. 
Was nor father some old-world, trussing parson, 
who had eas'd v been beguiled by fair words? Was 
Dor mother too truly feminine to resist the mere 
sound of the phras°— “ My daughter, Lady Ma- 
hon? ” Or were there many hungry mouths to fill, 
and only the mere pittance hbi gland expected so 
many of her clergymen to bring up families upon? 
Did the girl herself see chances tor young brothers, 
perhaps, and blind herself willingly for them, as 
well as for her own ideas of filling an influential 
part nobly? — ideas which were so dear ot her, and. 
in the circumstances, so appallingly impracticable. 
He knew, even as he thought of it, that Gwendolen 
Leveii, the very woman she judged so harshly, was 
far more likely to get hold of the lonely young men 
she spoke of, and raise their standard through her 
unfailing camaraderie and wise understanding of 
human nature as it is, than the young idealism and 
narrow horizon of this earnest-hearted girl, who 
saw only what she herself thought it ought to he. 

He drew himself up, and looked a moment down 
the deck before retiring. “ Well, no one could save 
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her now,” was Ms thought, '‘for there, agapi, she 
wo aid certainly sacrifice anything to her own idea 
of tiuth and constancy. She would go up to 
Rhodesia, and she would become Lady Mahon — 
and after that? . He shrugged his shoul- 

ders with a touch of cynicism. After all, it was no 
affair of his. He did not know why he had let it 
trouble him even as much as it had. He half 
smiled as he remembered it was the accident of 
their sitting next to each other at meals. He 
smiled again, remembering the words witn which 
she had left him the first evening— “ Shall you 
always pass me the salt with my sweets? ” 

Of a truth, she had a quiet sense of humour, 
besides he? perfect naturalness, to make her excep- 
tionally engaging f and in the general perplexity 
one thing, at any rate, was perfectly comprehen- 
sible, and that was Sir Henry Mahon’s wish to 
make her his wife. What he would make of her 
afterwards no one could surmise, but he was 
vaguely glad that he would not be near to see the 
final act, nor the way in which a wider under- 
standing* might come to her. 

With which reflection he once more flung a 
cigarette-end rather impatiently to the waves, to 
follow the example of its kind, and hiss a protest 
upon much in general to the unheeding skies; 
and then passed down the nearly deserted deck to 
his cabin. 
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A CONFERS niON UH1CH ENDS \RRCPTLt 

They did not have another confidential t£tr a-tite 
until the evening of the e oncer! In the meantime 
more heats were playea off. moie laces run, and 
the ship had been much given over to frivolity 
Evelyn allowed herself to be persuaded to take 
part in most things, not so much bemuse she 
wanted to, as because she did not want to appear 
to be giving herself airs. This she certainly did 
not, and from his quiet observation-ground, the 
Silent Rancher noted with approval that, though 
no small court was already being paid to her as 
the future wife of General Sir Henry Mahon, her 
manner never once lost its charming naturalness, 
nor changed its tone according to her notion of 
the social position of whoever she might chance to 
converse with. And he was not indifferent, either, 
to the fact that she always seemed to come back 
to him, when she could do so without exciting 
comment. He grew to listen for her footsteps ap- 
proaching, and though he perhaps scarcely glanced 
up from his hook, ho liked the feeling that she was 
there, and was gratified that she showed such 
confidence in him. Whether he was reading, or 
whether he was thinking, or whether he was just 
slacking, he knew that he enjoyed it more if, under 
his lowered cap, he could see her pretty feet on the 
rail, and could feel through some subtle telegraphy 
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that she was occupying her chair. He hardly#knew 
-vin , axi ept, perhaps, that that instinct of pro- 
tection made him glad she should come to him thus 
simple , when she wanted to get away from the rest 
For no one ever disturbed the two chairs, where 
it was as if an imaginary notice proclaimed the 
fact that “ Silence was requested.” 

The night of the fancy dress ball she had lingered 
a little while with him at the end, and they had 
laughed together over some of the costumes and 
commiserated over others, but there had beeu no 
Ime for a talk. 

She Lerself was a Greek Hypatia in pale blue 
and silver, and he thought he had never seen any- 
one look ioyelier in his life. The Grecian bands on 
her fair hair, ga offered in a big loose knot high 
at the back suited her small, classic head to per- 
fection, and her eyes seemed to glow more richly, 
deeply blue than ever. He noticed the extra- 
ordinary beauty of her arms, bare to the shoulder 
and adorned with silver bands ; the slender, grace- 
ful curves 01 her breast under the loose draperies; 
and he kad not been the healthy, full-blooded 
Britisher he was had not the sweetness of desire 
sirged within him to hold in his arms anything 
m> eotianrmgly fair to look upon. 

Bat no hint oi it allowed in his face or manner, 
0a they stood together watching the laughing, 
chattering groups of quaintly apparelled figures, 
admiring some, criticizing some, and laughing at 
> Biers. Certainly no such thought entered the 
gill's head ror an instant, and her steady eyes met 
hi 1 - smilingly with just the calm unconsciousness 
be liked best to see. 
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slli or was amusing him with a description of how 
some half-dozen ladies, ah of t lie “fat, fair and 
forty ” type, had each wanted to appear as the 
Merr\ Widow, in a grotesquely tight drapery, and 
were with difficulty prevented from falling upon 
each other in wrath and fun . flow a (-'reek Slave, 
draped in a sheet, had whirled round in a waltz 
until she was swathed like a pillar of salt, and 
could neither walk nor sit dtmn. They both agreed 
that a charming Irish woman, with glorious auburn 
hair in a low knot on her neck, a kei chief round 
her neck, and a short petticoat, personating 
“Kathleen hlavourneen,” was the mo^t attractive 
character : and her husband, in a dressing-gown 
(of u hich he was inordinately proud) and a carroty 
wig like a doormat, persona ting'a roystering monk, 
was the most amusing. 

When a grotesque and horrible spectacle, sup- 
posed to be a preliistoric man, garbed in little else 
but a lion-skin, and waving naked arms and legs 
recklessly, came down the deck towards them, she 
shuddered a little, and turned to look at the sea. 

“ I suppose you’ve seen heaps of these sort of 
things? ” she asked him. 

“Well, I can hardly say I've seen them; but 
I’ve been on a good many ships where they were 
taking place,” with a humorous expression. 

“ Do you mean that you didn’t even watch? ” 

“ I mean that I didn’t even watch.” 

“ But to-night? . . .” 

“To-night was a special occasion. There was 
something worth watching.’’ 

She glanced at Mm inquiringly, and then a little 
pleased flush mounted to her cheeks, bnt she only 
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looked awa) again to the horizon in silence At 
last : 

“ I wonder what you do in England when you go 
home for a holiday. You can’t play bridge and 
read for weeks.” 

‘‘ L hare not been home for a holiday.” 

“No?” 'n surprise. 

“ I went home on business, and I was only in 
England two months.” 

“Really! weren't your people very disap- 
pointed? ” 

“ I’m afraid they were. I have four sisters, who 
all joined together in inventing and carrying out 
various plans 1o make me miss my ship. Tne last 
one nearly succeeded. They hid the only available 
hat I had to tr.rsef in, with the result that I lost 
the few minutes’ margin I had left looking for it — 
and unally jumped into the last train at Waterloo, 
after it had started, without a hat.” 

“ And you couldn't stay longer with them? ” 

“ No. I had to get back.” 

<l You bare not told me much about your ranch. 
Is it neat Livingstone? Will you take me to see 
it. if I am delayed there?” 

“ I shall be delighted, if we can arrange trans- 
port. I always ride, but I have only one horse. 
The ranch is ten miles from Livingstone.” 

“ It must be rather lonely, living out there alone. 
Do yon mind it? ” 

** Not in the least. There is no occasion to talk, 
you see,” and again the humorous light shone in 
his eyes. 

She smiled. “ All the same it must be very 

lonely.” 
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“ North Western Rhodesia i> oio:e or less frill 
ot lonely p^jpie.” 

‘‘Tell mo about them.” 

“There is not much to tell etc opt that, in the 
outlying distrii ts particular! there are some of 
the nicest men I have et ei mot m any Colony.'’ 
“And of course tiny are always alone.” 

“ Nearly always. One gets accustomed to it, 
after a time.” 

“And do they all become as silent as 5011?'’ 
turning to iiim with an arch expression. 

“Not all. Some,” and he smiled whimsically, 
“develop an amazing faculty for yarning when 
they return to the company of men and live in an 
atmosphere of lions and elepuants aijd ferocious 
natives, and hair-breadth escapes.” 

At that moment the lights began to go ont, and 
Evelyn started to tbink she had remained on deck 
so late. She turned at once to say good night, 
noticing, as she did so, various grotesquely attired 
couples still lingering in many shady corners. 

“ It is not obligatory to retire when the lights 
begin to go out, you will observe," following her 
glance. He said it in jest, jet he was conscious 
of a vague regret that he would never see her as 
a Greek Hypatia again, and he v anted her to stay 
a little longer. 

She gave him a half shy, half laughing glance 
as she answered, “I daren’t risk losing my beauty 
sleep just now, and I shouldn’t like to overtire your 
vocal organs.” Then, with her filmy draperies 
fluttering round her one moment, and clinging 
adorably to her figure the next, with her small 
head held regally, and her hair like a pale halo as 
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she passed near a light, the sleepy eyes fro» the 
shadow watched her pass down the deck and out 
of sight. Only their sleepiness was belied by some 
otLei expression jrst then, and the watching stars, 
when he turned to them, twinkled knowingly and 
gleefrdiy to each oilier. 

But the night of the concert they were able to 
have quite a long talk. It was a remarkable con- 
cert, not to say dirge-like. The second-class pas- 
sengers took part, and proved to be of a mournful 
turn of mind. One man, evidently with an eye to 
the applicability of the sentiment, droned dolefully 
“ Toe Sailor s Grave.” On receiving a hilarious 
encore, he smiled bashfully to the audience, and 
said all his, other songs were in his cabin, but if 
they would not mirffl wailing until the end of the 
concert, he would give his encore then. “Wait 
lill we're ell dead,” munmu-ed a voice in the back- 
ground, “and the same will do again.” 

' She Wore *t Wreath of Roses,” rather breath- 
lessly rendered by a stout gentleman who had 
difficulty with his r\s, got itself transcribed “ She 
Wore a Weaf of Woses,” and in the death scene 
at the end someone, restraining his feelings with 
an effort, got entangled in a sudden loud hiccough. 
“ The Death of Nelson ” was played on the cornet, 

. nd followed by a tenor solo, “ The Star of 
Bethle-<?«?.” 

Hopes were raised somewhat when a young lady 
mounted the extemporized platform, who, the 
previous evening, had been heard delighting an 
audience in the second-class saloon with “ Stop yer 
Tickling, Jock,” but when the old familiar opening 
stanza of “ Sing Me to Sleep ” sounded, the first- 
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-•bas-resign'Ml it«elf To l ho inevil able, and wondered 
sorrowuiliy who they hud so evidently be<\a stigma- 
tized 0/ tne rest of the ship as having a preference 
for death scares, and no sense of humour By the 
time a little girl had recited The Wreck of the 
Royal George,” they were past help, cwepc those 
who could surreptilioush slip away tor a Jittle 
” pick me-up ” at the bar. 

lively n sought the Silent R uichei directly the 
concert was ended and she lould escape, and at 
once regaled him with a li amorous description of 
what he had missed, noting with an inner satisfac- 
tion, that was perhaps deepei than she knew, how 
thorough!} he appreciated her recital, in spite of 
his seeming non-responsive manner. JTor try this 
her instinct had sharpened surprisingly where he 
was concerned, and probably few w T ho had known 
Mm for years understood more thoroughly the 
expression of his eyes, which were almost the sole 
index to his mood. 

Then they discussed a book both had been 
reading, until a little wave of silence passed over 
them, and they sat and watched the nijrht. Thus 
it chanced that two men, who so habitually fre- 
quented the smoke-room that they were quite un- 
versed in the habits of the “ deekites,” but who 
had been lured from their fastness by the concert, 
strolled down the deck, and loaned over the rail 
close beside them. The two chairs in the quiet 
spot meant nothing to them, and even had they 
observed that they were occupied, they would not, 
as most of the other passengers, have been able to 
name the occupants off-hand. 

For a moment or two neither Metcalfe nor 
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Evelyn needed what they were saying, and then 
both were suddenly startled alert by the question : 

“By the way, when you were in Egypt, I sup- 
l o^e jou knew Sir Henry Mahon?” 

“Knew him? . . .” echoed (he second man. 

with unmistakable disgust in his voice — “I should 
think I did — the cur ! ” 

“Ah! then it’s true that he’s pretty generally 
hated?” 

“ He’s hated by every man who's ever served 
under him” — with conviction — “or held a civil 
appointment under him. or anything else. He’s 
an insufferable cad. and a damned cur.” 

The first “speaker gave a I i (ble laugh. 

“You’re pretty decided about it, anyway. He 
evidently needn’t ldok for quarter in your direc- 
tion.” 

“I've reason to be. I was under him lor five 
years, and I know.” 

“ I worder why tuis girl is going to marry him. 
She seems particularly nice, and not the sort to 
rur afler r ritle.” 

The den guncer shrugged his shoulders cynically — 
“ Wii} do women do anything? . . . Certainly 

they rarely know themselves. Mahon could he 
gracious enough if be liked, and men are scarce in 
England. All the same, I’d be sorry for any 
woman who was going to marry a cad like him. He 
would lead her a devil of a life, unless she were a 
thumping great woman, who could frighten him. 
He’s none too brave, anyway.” 

For the two listeners there was a moment of 
tense, distressing silence, and then, to the relief 
of both, they moved away. 
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ram daxohkoi s raouuHT 

For onto in hi* life* Metcalfe was nonplussed. For 
the life of him he could not think what to say. He 
kept Ins gaze turned away from her, yet he seemed 
to see distinctly the taut, strained attitude, the 
white face, the tixed, troubled eyes. He was thank- 
ful that there was nothing unusual in his remain- 
ing silent ; and it was not the first time the habit 
had proved a refuge. Nevertheless, the silence was 
growing unendurable, when at last she broke it. 

“ Ought I to have spoken? *’ she asked, in a low, 
pained voice, without turning her head; and even 
in that uncomfortable moment he was conscious of 
a quiet thrill that her first words were an appeal 
to his judgment. 

“No, I think it was wiser not.’’ 

“ I shouldn’t like to think I was a fra i a to,” after 
a moment’s thought “ If he had not gone, I 
expect I should have.” 

“ It was better not,” he reiterated, and then 
added in a voice that was new to her, “ No one 
would ever dream of taxing you with lack of 
courage.” 

In the midst of her perturbed thoughts, she was 
conscious of a sudden, swift gladness, which came 
and went. 

She did nothing to show it, however, but sat on 
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in rnat fixed, strained attitude, looking straight 
before her into the darkness. So they were silent 
again for still Metcalfe had nothing to say that 
seemed in the least worth saying; though he felt 
she was suffering keenly, in spite of her undis- 
turbed faith. 

Fur he knew without being told that, however 
true the words might be, they had no meaning 
whatever for her. beyond the voicing of an indi- 
vidual opinion. 

Perhaps, if it had been possible for him to add 
die weight of his testimony, her eyes might have 
grown clearer; but an indefinable sense that he 
was no longer unprejudiced held him silent until 
the moment of ^peaking had passed 

When she next spoke her words sounded a little 
irrelevant; but he knew her well enough now to 
Ioi.gw her train of thought unaided. 

“ I ■suppose one must always aim at being use- 
ful ” sh* «aid. addressing the darkness that was 
before them. u It is more important to try to be 
useful inan to think only of being happy. A selfish 
happiaesaws qumkly worn out, whereas, when one 
rne is useful . . .” she paused. 

“I think, as a rule, one can be more useful, if 
one is happy as well.” he said. 

” Why do jou chink so?” 

“For one thing happiness is so useful in itself. 
F aren’t you noticed what an atmosphere of bright- 
n^s usually hangs around really happy people? 
They have an invigorating effect on everything in 
contact with them — which one cannot always say 
for useful people,” he added with a sudden gleam. 

She pondered it a moment, and then remarked, 
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“t Imp always* bion taught that one must be 
useful at all costs, and not think about happiness 
unless it conies of itself.” 

In the darkness, his expression was very engag 
"trig. “ [f I had a daughter,” he said, “ 1 should 
want her to be happy at all costs, and useful when 
usefulness came her way. 

“ ft she was happy,” he added whimsically, “I 
should know that she was good, and everyone who 
is both good and happy makes the world a better 
place to be in.” 

“ Then you don’t think happiness is. very often 
just selfishness? ” 

“ [ am quite certain that it is not.” He turned 
his face to her. “ Don’t you think you are just a 
little too earnest for your years? If . . he 
hesitated . . . “if you belonged to me, I should 
just want you to be as happy as the day is long, 
and let the usefulness look after itself.” 

The darkness hid the soft light in her eyes, as 
she said, ** Then you would spoil me, and I should 
grow selfish and hard.” 

“ I think not.” 

There was another long pause, and then she 
questioned — “1 suppose public men always have 
enemies? . . . they can’t possibly please every- 
one.” 

“ Most public men probably do,” guardedly. 
She made a sudden plunge — “ Have you . . . 
have you . . . known before that Sir Henry 

had enemies? ” 

“ I knew he had fallen foul of men holding 
appointments under him.” 

“I wonder why.” 
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He offered no solution, and presently she added — 

I think, perhaps, he is naturally impatient with 
anyone who is rather slow. He may be different 
when he is married : it is easier to be patient when 
one is happy. I hope he will not make any enemies 
at all in future.” 

He fell, in spite of her quiet manner, she had 
i>H eived a shock, and was bravely endeavouring to 
reassure herself. He wished he could help her, 
but something he was growing a little afraid to 
face ’eft him tongue-tied. He could only look out 
into the night silently, and feel again that mad 
desire 10 strangle Sir Henry Mahon — to strangle 
Eate — to kill — kill — something — anything — to re- 
lieve this 'confused, wordless sense of impotent 
aucer. 

dancing towards him, she thought he looked 
nnasualli white, and his mouth a little sterner than 
usual. She thought also, though she hardly dared 
admit the thought, that he had the finest head of 
any man she had ever seen. Every line seemed to 
carry its own innate distinction, every feature to 
add its testimony to the hidden nobleness of soul, 
the complete whole to be stamped indelibly with 
itip loftiest order of manliness. She wondered 
dreamily if he would ever marry, and then her 
thought ran on to what he might be to a woman 
he loved. 

How would the lazy grey eyes look with the 
love-light in them? How would the strong, quiet 
face change before the face he would love, as only 
such men know how? 

She looked back again to the heaving billows 
shoving faintly in the starlight, and not all her 
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< i't'i in v » id i lu uM ,i doc a v otnpanson that rather 
, (! ii»i. 'tu tiii i<> nubie'icss in that other 
tan*.-’ w is tlier<- power*. was there kindness? as 
nIic now more lulh recognised them. Rhe knew 
1 1»# r* min Nireogth— no one lonld possibly deny 
that; lint sfreiigtli may hare a cruel tinge, and a 
hi rang w ill (art sometime i crush Rhe recognized 
with growing a 'arm that haeh thoughts held 
danger, were 1 aim os t Irons >nahle, and with char- 
acteristie derision made a stand against them. 

‘1 think 1 will leave yon now. The concert- 
room was hot, and L have a slight headache.” 

fie sat up viith surprising alacrity, and gave her 
a swilt, keen glance. It was earlier than her usual 
hour for retiring. 

“ Let me get you something for it — phenacetin, 
aspirin, anything you like; 1 have various reme- 
dies.” 

“ Thank you — rest will be the best tonic. It is 
later than you think. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” He looked hard into her face 
and hesitated. ‘‘You . . . you ... are 

not worrying . . . you will not lie awake, or 

let yourself fret, or . . .” 

“No,” and she tried to laugh reassuringly, “I 
shall not let myself remember. It would he too 
absurd to mind seriously'.” 

As she moved away, he groaned inwardly. “And 
it’s true,” he muttered — “it’s every word of it 
true. Curse him ! — curse him ! — curse him ! ” 

In her cabin Evelyn lay awake far into the night 
and watched the stars through her port-hole. 
Once she got up and knelt on the couch with her 
face against the opening and prayed. Many time- 
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^'oru phrases, which souls in vague distress Have 
offered on their knees to the blank wall of the 
Heaven*, passed her lips, bringing a certain sense 
oi security and calm- yet through eaclx and all 
vc aided ,< dim note of premonition, of conscious 
da nffer. and of appeal, voiced in the most ail 
emlrai ing prayer humanity can pray — “ Lead us 
cot into temptation.'' 

She slipped back into tbe little bunk strengthened 
and refreshed, and jet, because the flesh is stronger 
than the spirit, or because sometimes they work 
hand in hand, in spite of a mistaken judgment 
that seeks to make them opposed, her last thought 
before she fell asleep was again the dangerous one 
— ‘ Hwv vould his e,\es look with the love-light 
A them? " 


Xxl 

THE EJvD OF THE VOYAGE 

It was not until the last evening that Gwendolen 
Leven was again alluded to, and then Evelyn her- 
self introduced the subject. All through the day 
she had remembered that it was their last on the 
ship, and that an unexpectedly delightful voyage 
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nearly over. She wondered a little if he re- 
t.ti*:ubeie(l, and if he was sorry. And it seemed to 
1km , looking buck, that in some >-ub tie fashion, all 
the way over, lu* had been helping her to arrive 
ittrlei prepared for the new life she was going to. 
Wiihoiu actually robbing her of its rose-coloured 
aspect, lie had 3 et managed to instil a certain 
amount of cautious reservation, and a foreknow- 
ledge that there would be many drawbacks to 
cope with. 

And because she knew he had achieved this out 
of the kindness of his heart, for her good, she was 
doubly grateful, and doubly regretful to think how 
soon their roads must sepaiaie. She felt she had 
unconsciously grown a little dependent upon his 
judgment, and that after they had parted there 
would be no one who could quite take his place. 
It was hardly to be expected that he would miss 
her, and yet a little wayward thought kept won- 
dering if he would. He had made uo allusion to 
the near approach of the day of landing, and she 
was vaguely sorry. 

In the evening, however, she was made Unusually 
glad. There was an attempt to get up a bridge 
drive, and while they were still dallying over their 
dessert, the energetic promoter hurried up to ask 
Evelyn to join. 

“ I would rather not/’ she said hesitatingly, and 
it the same moment he was appealed to from a 
listant table, and left her for a moment to reply, 

“ Don’t play,” said Metcalfe, in a low, matter-of- 
!act voice. “It is our last evening on the ship.” 

“ But you will be playing in the smoke-room? 
, .” she questioned, a little longingly. 
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“ Not if you will sit with me.” 

Her heart leaped foolishly, for she knew well 
enough it was no small thing for him to desert the 
smoke-room for the whole evening, and just then 
the promoter, with his paper and pencil, returned. 

“ You will play? . . .” and he began to write 
her name. 

“ Not to-night.” 

“ Oh ! but why not? . . . Indeed you must.” 
and he went on writing. 

Evelyn rose from her seat, and turned to move 
away. 

“ I shall not be able to play to-night,” she said, 
with a certain natural dignity that was quite final. 

She fetched a wrap, and then went to her seat 
tn the corner with a book. He was there already, 
and smiled when he saw the book. 

A’-e you really going to read?” 

” No. bat I did not expect you for half an hour 
You have finished your after-dinner smoke un- 
usually early.” 

” With your permission I have not finished it,” 
and he aJKded into her serious eyes. 

She smiled back at him, and sank down into 
lev chair. They talked quietly of indifferent sub- 
jects until Evelyn herself struck a more personal 
3ote by asking suddenly : 

“Is Mrs. Leven very pretty?” 

“ One would not describe her as pretty, I think. 
L’he word is altogether too insipid. She has a 
ovely face, and is one of the most attractive 
vomen I have ever known.” 

“ Why is she so attractive? ” 

“ That I can hardly tell you. Perhaps it is 
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'< < M nV is j‘|s ItiVSetL” 

« she is bound to be inreresting,” 

H*!uu.ti,th, ‘‘and no duubt site dresses very 

\mr 

Extremely ’well.” 

doesn’t she seem rather ont of place there?” 

* Not so much at Government House. She is 
the sort ot woman who creates a kind of atmo- 
sphere of her own wherever she is.” 

Slu was conscious of a twinge of jealousy. He 
was so evidently among her warm admirers. 

Do women like her? ” 

“I can’t say. There are so few women about, 
and I rarely, if ever, see her with them. You will 
like her if ... If » . .” with a kind little 

smile, “you are able to get over vom prejudices.” 

She was thoughtful for some moment',, before she 
asked — ** I suppose you thought me very narrow 
and bigoted the other evening, when I criticized 
her? ” 

“ Not exactly. 1 recognized that you were 
mostly true to yourself.” 

“ That was nice of you. You mighi hu presented 
what I said on Mrs. Leven’s account. I’m afraid I 
lon't feel very different now. If I have to remuin 
1 few days at Livingstone, I should prefer to stay 
it the ‘ Palls Hotel.’ If I can do so without offend 
ng anyone, I probably shall.” She paused, then 
iddeci, “Does Sir Henry know Mrs. Leven?” 

“ Yes. He met her when he last came out.” 

She asked him many things about other people 
jq Livingstone and Port Jameson, the only two 
daces of any size in Northern Rhodesia; and then, 
when it was time to go she thanked Mm a little 
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hesitatingly for having made her voyage so peas- 
ant. 

He whs sitting far back in the shadow, so that 
she could not see Ms face, and she did not know 
that a restless, hungry look had crept into hi,» eyes 
The - ’ seemed to be devouring her appearance line 
by line 1 painting some accurate mental picture 
that was to be indelible. And at the same time the 
ke u n brain was asking a Question over and over. 

•' Am I to let her go on? . . . Must I let her 

go on? . . 

No satisfactory answer seemed forthcoming, and 
s o he sat silently watching her. He knew perfectly 
well by now that, if she were free, and he had a 
suitable home to offer her. he would not hesitate 
a moment trying to win her for himself. As it was 
he banished the thought as effectually as he was 
able. She was not free, and in bis opinion a lonely 
Rhodesian cattle ranch was no suitable home f rr 
anv delicately nurtured woman. 

When he adopted his mode of living, matrimony 
had not entered his calculation®. He had neither 
the wisfKnor the intention to marry. He loved 
animals, ind he loved an unconventional, free life, 
and when he asked his father to let him have the 
evpens" of the army education he wished for him, 
to add ro (he money he had inherited from his 
mother, in order to start in the Colonies, he had 
thought, if he ever married at all, it should be 
when he was middle aged and ready to retire to 
England. That he might fall in love meanwhile 
had not occurred to him. Even now it was a little 
difficult to grasp, and he wondered if he was mis- 
taken; yet, from away back in the shadow, his 
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dwelt yearningi' ou tke fair head that was 
aed her LI a urn nor ihestnut, nor gold, but a blend- 
ing of ml three. He was gu d that a few days after 
rheir binding their paths would separate. He was 
vaguely conscious of extraordinary depths in him 
»elf that, if thoroughly roused, might burst all 
barriers aud trample down all obs+acles. He felt, 
ifar off, that he could not have lived near her if 
■.he was another man’s wife. He would have ended 
by running away with her or something, if this 
passion stirring in his heart had a chance to grow. 
For, like so many quiet people, his quietness was 
all strength and calm depths that, once thoroughly 
roused, would sweep in a flood of which lighter 
people were incapable. 

Even now he felt a little uneasy. A longing 
was creeping into his arms to hold her, and a 
yearning to touch the mouth with his that was so 
entirely sweet. Was he to let her go out of his 
life forever, and perhaps lose the keenest delight 
he could ever know? He felt his senses growing 
a little unmanageable, urged on by the voices of 
desire. “There is only the present,” iftey said. 
“A hundred years hence, what will it matter if you 
were right or wrong? You will be ashes scattered 
to the wind then — and she also — and you will both 
Lave thrown away a supreme moment of bliss that 
you might have had. What is going to make up 
to you for losing it? Is it likely such a moment 
will come again? Already you have waited thirty- 
seven years. And you have a right to live to the 
utmost, as far as you can — the right of unconsulted 
existence — of being at all.” 

In the shadows a deeper longing was creeping 
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Info the yuiet eyes— a deeper longing and the gleam 
of smouldering fires. They were alone now in 
tneir secluded spot, with a space of deep, secure 
-Jiao w on one side, and all around them the spell 
of t ic night, and the deep, rhj thmic murmuring 
of the «ea Fiom somewhere in the brightly lighted 
lotion of the little floating city came the strains 
of slicing , in other seclnded spots, others who 
had helped one another through a tedious voyage 
were feeling the regret of parting. Yet it seemed 
to AktuKe that the world was strangely remote 
on that ore last evening; they might almost have 
j iii on a planet of their own, with only the sea 
and skt. He could not tell from her face whether 
*1 e h. I am » onsciousness of the state of his feel- 
ui,s at 1 c. thought not, her etes t ere so steady 
mol ca m 'J ie\ steadied him Could he unde" arr\ 
fin in s ai ce- risk distarling tnat calm which wes 
L j hi ju one o' her most alluring attributes? He 
n lei '•mod so fliorougiily that it was m uo way 
tiie iii^i e placidity of some women, which usually 
Pec arms nutating beyond words after a time. 

Tor however quiet and silent she sat, like him- 
self, she neter lost the air of thoughtfulness that 
saved her face from anj suggestion of inanity. 

A1 wav- he wondered what she was thinking of, 
and always he knew' it was something worth while. 

And as he watched her now. the ache of Ms 
longing turned into a loftier channel. Of a surety 
he would never forget her, but at least he could 
keep his memory sweet and clean, untarnished by 
am action lie might so easily live to regret. The 
voices that echoed and re-echoed, “ There is only 
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the pi'Kent," he thrust aside by telling "himself 
that at least that present should be something 
they could tach dwell upon as long as they wished 
without any hindering, soiling memory. So he sat 
quite still and watched her, and Evelyn knew 
nothing of what was passing in his mind. 

I am glad we have still a few days,” she said, 
when she stood up to leave him. “Yon have been 
such a pleasant companion all the way over, it 
will be nice to have your company on another 
stage ot my long journey.” 

” You ai“e very kind.” She thought his voice 
wits a little less lirm than usual, and he turned 
to Km on the rail, instead of awaiting her hand- 
shake. Then he gave a low laugh. *‘l have been 
eight voyages, and this is the only one that has 
not bored me to extinction.” 

Her colour came and went a little fitfully, but 
she only replied with lightness. u Let ns hope w° 
shall both be able to repeat our experience on the 
next stage.” 

Fhe lingered beside him a little longer, and then 
held out her hand. 

if Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” He seemed to speak abruptly, 
and she moved away with a sudden sense ot sad- 
ness. Their long, quiet hours had been so good 
and now they were over. They had belonged to 
the voyage, and the voyage was finished. They 
could scarcely even be friends now. Distance and 
circumstances would combine together to make it 
impossible. There was only the train journey left. 
At the other end of that Sir Henry would probably 
be waiting ; he might even come to Buluwayo ; and 
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then they were to be married at once. His man- 
ner seemed to say that be was thinking the same 
tn oughts. It was indeed the end. Her step was 
slower than usual as she passed down the deck for 
'he last time and her head drooped a little. She 
felt he might have been more cordial as it was the 
last owning, and after asking her to spend it with 
him. And yet what was the use of it? . . . 

They had to 'go their separate ways, and some day, 
perhaps sooa, he, too, would belong to another. 
Thougnts that she seemed unable to control fol- 
lowed on the idea. How blessed she would be — 
that other woman; how blessed beyond most 
women ! Perhaps if she had met men of his type 
sooner, in the parsonage home, she Mould have 
been led to eho<^a rather the uphill path with 
m me one n«>a’er her own age than the readi-made 
ess Sue knew it would Love appealed to ner 
Liiiv it > ul' thue had been anyone tc attract her. 
Jiu in *-hat little Hampshire village who had there 
ev *r been to win anything much from her except 
to’eranee, until this noted soldier came, with his 
oiders and medals and achievements; who seemed 
so immeasurably superior to the commonplace 
>oung doctor, the insipid curate, and the homely 
voting farmers? It had seemed a high destiny to 
be his promised wife, and her imagination had run 
riot with dreams and plans of all she would do to 
be worthy of the position. 

But then she had never met anyone in the least 
like Ranger Metcalfe, who, though he was merely a 
rancher in a lonely country, and possessed neither 
orders cor medals, was yet so rich in the distinc- 
tion of a finely-toned mind and manliness. 
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Wei], slie had chosen now, a ad another week 
would probably see ber married. At all coats she 
must keep her promise, and hope that the interests 
of the now position would make up to her for this 
g] owing, indefinable sense of something that would 
be misaing 

And in the shadow, directi'’ she moved away, 
Metealfe turned from studying the night and 
watched her pass away from him to her cabin. It 
was the end for him also — the end, he felt, of his 
lirst and last brief love story. He ground his teeth 
and clenched his hands, feeling again that blind 
impotent fury that, since it could not be he. it 
should br such a man as Sir Henry Mahon. He 
tried to comfort himself with ihe recoil a otion that 
there were some people — mostly „vs omen to whom 
he, the general, had paid attentions, certainly— 
who declared him delightful ; so perhaps a woman 
could be pleased in a way a man could not, and 
Evelyn might find some sort of happiness in spite 
of his fears. And then his thoughts said, “ Yes, 
some women, but not her. She will look for the 
truth and sincerity that are in herself, and when 
she understands they are not there, it will break 
her.” He ground his teeth together again, and 
commenced to pace the deck restlessly, until he 
felt tired enough to sleep. 

The next morning all was the bustled confusion 
of arrival, and those to whom it was fresh stood 
about gazing in interest and delight at Cape 
Town’s stately bodyguard, decked with a table- 
cloth of filmy morning mists. Metcalfe stood a 
little apart, gazing because he loved it. Yet he 
knew instantly when Evelyn appeared in the dis- 
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iauce frith a telegram in her hand, and a JLook of 
consternation on her face. He saw her glance 
hastily round until she descried him, and then 
come quickly to where he waited. 

“ I have had news,"’ she said, and held the flimsv 
paper out to him. 

“ .Am I to read it? ” 

“ Please.” 

On the telegram was the message — “ Trouble 
with natives on frontier — obliged to go — von are 
invited to Government House, Livingstone, until I 
can come, or escort found. Go there at once, and I 
will join you when possible, probably in a month.” 

She leaned over the rail, and looked at the moun- 
tain without seeing it. “ Probably in a month,” 
she repeated, as he folded it up. “ Do you see that 
I maj have to stay at Mr. Cardin gton's a whole 
month? ” 

“ And why not? ” He was looking down at the 
paper, hiding his eyes, in which had crept, unbid- 
den c gleam of relief. 

“ I . . . I . . . would so much rather 

stay somewhere else. They are all such strangers. 
Must 1 go there? ” She was again appealing to 
him. in a way that stirred his pulses. 

“ I think you would be wisest to do so.” 

“ If I had only known in time to remain in 
England.” 

“ I am rather glad you did not,” with that 
characteristic whimsical expression. 

Her troubled face cleared a little, but only a 
very little, and he saw she was genuinely per- 
turbed. 

“Come and have some breakfast,” he said 
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i u d\) “ and then ^on wil feel more cheerful 

UOOlii t" ” 

The) vent down together to their last local on 
board, and he made her laugh b\ an allusion to 
their first. lie followed it up by a humorous 
hi on, ,md to the astonishment of theii neighbours 
suddonh showed that Le could be extremely en- 
tertaining if lie liked. 

He lingered purposely after the others had gone 
and when they were alone, changed his voice to one 
of solHtude, and a little dry humour blended. 

Without any preliminary he suddenly re- 
marked : “ There is one splendid thing abont Mrs. 
Leven , she never says an unkind word of anyone, 
and she is absolutely above all pettiness. Yon 
will, perhaps, find more virtuous conventionality 
and principle in many people, but it may also be 
inextricably mixed with much slandering and tale- 
bearing.” He pushed his chair away and looked 
suddenly into her face, with a soft, smiling light 
in his eves, “ Remember it isn’t wicked, supposing 
such a contingency should arise, to like a divorcee 
better than a highly virtuous lady who has a par- 
ticular weakness for slandering her neighbours.” 
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XIII 

THU END OF THE JOURNEY 

much as Evelyn had enjoyed the Silent Rancher’s 
companionship on the voyage, for some subtle 
reason she enjoyed it even more during their four 
da\s’ train journey. Perhaps it was a little the 
absence of prying ejes. On the train it was not 
known tnat she was Sir Henry Mahon's fiaticde, 
t cd probably would not have interested anyone if 
it nad been. On «a ship the passengers have to 
m_tXe the most of what of interest offers. In a 
train, even on a four days' journey, there is very 
iitrle intercourse of any sort. Metcalfe contrived, 
with a little judicious management, to get a com- 
partment engaged for her, and a half -side for him- 
self next door, so that they could spend most of the 
da,\ together uninterrupted. 

And now that she was, accidentally, more or less 
in bis care, she was astonished at his thought- 
fulness. Every possible detail that could minister 
to her comfort he remembered, and instead of re- 
lapsing into his usual silence, he exerted himself 
to Interest and entertain her, when he thought she 
was tired of reading. And all the time, although 
she wus "onscions of something vague and inde- 
finable between them that was not of chance 
flier ds nor passing acquaintances, he never by act 
or word presumed upon their circumstances, nor 
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assumed any other guise than that of an' old and 
privileged friend. And she eould only at present 
be grateful to him, for the smallest symptom of 
anything other than Ibis must have disturbed 
the perfect enjoyableness of those last few days. 
As it was, she dare let herself leave the future 
alone for the time being, and banish the painful 
memory of the conversation she had overheard on 
the ship, in quiet appreciation ot his unusual 
efforts to be entertaining. There was no need to 
ash why he did it, no need for pros and cons, at 
all; Rate had unexpectedly given her a charming 
companion for her journey, and she had the sense 
to accept the good nnquestioningly. Then they 
came to JBuluwavo, where they had to change for 
the final stage of their journey: Metcalfe went off 
to inquire what time they had before the train left 
for Livingstone, and learned, with feelings he was 
not entirely capable of analyzing, that a train had 
gone off the line on the northern railway overnight, 
and there would be a delay of many hours ; in fact, 
it was extremely unlikely any train could start 
before the next morning, and all passengeis from 
the south would have to spend the night in Bulu- 
wayo. 

“I’m so sorry, I’m afraid you’ll be rather up- 
set,” he began when he returned to her, “ but there 
has been a breakdown on the line, and we cannot 
go on until to-moxrow.” 

“What shall we do, then?” and there was a 
little amused light in her candid eyes. 

A twinkle came into his own. “ Well, it sounds 
rather unconventional, but we shall have to go up 
to the hotel for the night.” 
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She gaco a low, delicious laugh. u It makes one 
fpel so delightfully in the wilds. How fuitunate fov 
aie that there happened to be a pleasant companion 
taking the same journey! What should 1 nave 
done all alone? ” 

He was pleased that she took the predicament so 
sensibly, for just at first he had been afraid she 
would be -rosed. Of course no one who had tra- 
velled at all would have thought twice about it ; 
hut she belonged so entirely to the old-world, 
modest, retiring school, that he could not tell in 
what light it would strike her. When he found 
she was not onlv sensibly reconciled, but even in- 
clined to be light-hearted about it, he felt a sudden 
o nicker mg of his pulses. It meant one more day. 
at any rate, and one that might he the best of all. 
Chat rt might also add to the following regret did 
not iroulle aim. He would have to be satisfied 
w tta a mei ior», anyhow'. Why not let the memory 
1-e the best procurable? Most good things had to 
oe paid for pretty heavily. Well, he would take 
hi 1 ' good thing and pay. 

“ We snail be able ro go out to the Mateppos and 
see Rhodes’ grave,*’ he said, with a scarcely veiled 
s (dsf action in Ms voice. We can do it in a day 
by motor. We will go up to the ‘ Grand ’ and get 
breakfast, and then start at once.” 

At 4 -he hotel Le carefully booked their rooms 
when she was out of hearing, knowing perfectly 
well there would be something said about a double 
room, and probably all their luggage carefully de- 
posited together, and he had no intention that she 
should suffer the slightest embarrassment that he 
could save her. Then they had a hearty breakfast 
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together, a motor veil was foraged out pud they 
started away over the dusty roads, through the 
bare, treeless country of Matabelelaud to the 
~\\ orld’s View. 

When ^hey stood together beside the flat mas- 
sive slab, with its simple inscription, lying in such 
sublime grandeur of isolation, amid the great 
silences of tin* everlasting Mils, both were silent for 
some moments. Then Evelyn spoke, and in her face 
there was a wistful ness, and a light of yearning. 

‘‘It is magnificent,*’ she breathed — “the whole 
idea is colossal. What monument could he have 
had anywhere so fitting as these wide- spreading 
silences and blue vistas of Rhodesian kopjes? You, 
if you love your adopted country, must be rather 
proud of this . . and from the glorious pros- 
pect with its massive slab, whose silent eloquence 
was as the beating of Rhodesia’s heart, she looked 
into his eyes. 

“I do love my adopted country,” he answered 
simply. “ and I am proud ... of this.” 

“ Oh I I hope I shall love it.” Her eyes roved 
round with a yearning deepening. “ It is to he my 
adopted country also, but somehow I have less con- 
fidence in the future than when I left England.” 

Something in her voice that was a little pitiful 
moved him strangely ; something, also, in her al- 
most childlike confidence. It was the first time 
that she had even hinted at any change in the hope- 
fulness of her outlook, and he was touched that she 
should do so now with such simple directness. Yet, 
for all his well-wishing, he could find no word of 
encouragement that seemed not too pitifully trite 
and commonplace ; and, with all his pulses leaping 
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fitfully, tie only stood looking to the horizon, as 
ever, silent. 

As if she hardly expected him to reply, she went 
on : “I think this is a memory that will help a 
little. I shd.11 like to think of this lonely grave in 
its magnificence of simplicity ; like a precious stone 
in the rugged setting of the country he founded and 
loved. One feels here as if the land claimed him, 
and as if all these kopjes were keeping watch about 
his tomb as a voluntary office of love. It doesn’t 
seem to matter here what has been said to smirch 
his memory. It doesn’t seem to matter what he 
was in any other thing. Here the kopjes them- 
selves are testimony to his greatness in founding 
Rhodesia, and to all that he did to give her peace 
and prosperity afterwards.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that: there are so 
tu.iny people anxious to rob us of our great men. 
T ! ie personality of Cecil Rhodes, and his greatness, 
are written in the enduring language of a rich and 
grateful country, and one feels that is surely 
enough, without looking for weaknesses in other 
directions.” 

'• hTeu think It is a rich country?” she ques- 
tioned a little curiously. 

“I know it is.” with quiet directness ; “it is 
rich in minerals and m agricultural possibilities; 
it is a land of infinite promise if it is but allowed 
a fair fighting chance to develop steadily. I think 
the very drawbacks and disasters she has already 
weathered prove that her intrinsic value aud stay- 
ing power are immense and promise greatly for the 
future, if she can but escape the damning ills of 
mismanagement through the wrong men being in 
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pow'*.” Tfi looked roand a iitHe sadlv. ** “ Tliere 
is k. iunk re, 1 manhood here so much solid grit, 
u >t < oald but b»- readied and welded by a great 
Uadei. But at pre'-ent we stand badly in need of 
onr are it ma n Tlieie are plentv of capabl 1 , clever 
men, but we seem to v ait vainly tor the really 
greo ' one who can steer onr ship so lei r through 
the shoals and quicksands, to a set me ha ten of 
self Governing prosperity. At piesem we are 
dangerously like the country that is proverbially 
foredoomed, because it is divided against itself. 
Bur the great man may yet come in time. I hope 
so. 1 love Rhodesia, and it hurts to see her some- 
times iihe a holmless ship, drifting this way and 
that not quite sure where to pul her faith, tired 
of fine words and fair promisee that aie fruitless 
dowers— tired of the machinations of individuals 
seeking l heir own aggrandizement and gain— tired 
of being the hunting-ground of over-capitalized 
companies and get-rich-quick company promoters 
— tired of the uncomfortable sense that she is often 
regarded, even by those who direct her destiny, as 
a sort of far-off detail ; yet perfectly aware she is 
not yei ready to take the reins of government into 
her own hands, and equally convinced she has no 
desire towards Crown Colony government."' 

He paused, still looking steadily to the horizon, 
and Evelyn noted with surprise that, instead of 
Ms usual half-mocking, half -careless air, there was 
a look of intense earnestness mingled with an in- 
definable expression of power. And she felt sud- 
denly conscious that, in speaking to her thus 
seriously of something that was evidently of deep 
interest to Mm, he had paid her a very real com* 
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pliment. In a tangled sort of way she felt grateful, 
and glad, and sad, all together, but almost afraid 
to speak lest she should change his mood. It 
changed, however, of itself. With a slight curl of 
his lips, and a sudden half -mocking tone, he con- 
cluded : “ But if we are more or less like a trouble 
some child to our legal owners and the Imperial 
Cot eminent, there Is not much doubt we present 
a desirable aspect to our neighbour, the Transvaal. 
Sooner or later, I daresay, a little secret negotia- 
tion will be in progress, and a little money will 
be handed across the counter to the urbane, mag- 
nanimous seller, who only, of course, wants the 
‘little creature’s good.’ And the buyer will go 
away with something carefully stowed in his 
seeping • and the 1 little creature,’ who was just 
beginning to feel its feet comfortably, will find 
itself thrust back into nonentity, to be absorbed 
entil'd, v into more powerful and overshadowing 
personalities. It is well granite lasts for ever. 
Timre may, eventually, be not much left of the 
original Rhodesia, except this slab in its lonely 
stale, testifying to a personality which even 
TranM aal gold and South African Unions cannot 
rob us of.” 

They were very quiet on their homeward journey, 
with the con tiding juiciness of their afternoons on 
the ship when neither wished to talk. Evelyn was 
thinking of her own future, and dreaming some of 
her old dreams of usefulness and influence. The 
spirit of Cecil Rhodes seemed to have spoken to 
her spirit, and she wondered a little longingly if 
in the new fife ahead of her even she might achieve 
something for Ms beloved Rhodesia. 
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vsl.i* ip( her mind dwo'l ou the thought. She 
imnmragoi it to lioun* round and over her, gazing 
wiili dreamy eyes at the .surrounding country, and 
t ('Hi tig herself she loved it already. She perhaps 
Hardly knew why .sh' did this, or at any rate did 
not stop to probe. .And if in the background of her 
mind there was a mental effort to crowd out a for- 
bidden subject that tried to enter and fill its every 
corner, she did not allow herself to consider it. 
The alluring vision of what that future might 
have been, companioned by her new Mend, was 
the thought she dare not admit, and the thought 
she wove dreams fantasies purposely to crowd out. 

And lor him! . . . well — was he not always 
silent? — was he not known among all the circle of 
his friends and acquaintances as the Silent 
Rancher? If the silence, as they sped hack to 
Buluwayo, was fraught with a wholly new burden 
of longing and vain regret ; if the quiet eyes, look- 
ing to the far horizon of the land he loved, saw 
a shadow where there had been no shadow before 
— an emptiness where there had been fullness and 
rich content — bareness and desolation where there 
had been beauty and growing things — and a future 
which might never hold fulfilment in its richest 
sense — what was that to anyone hut himself? 
Henceforward, behind the silence there would be 
a woman’s face with clear, calm eyes such as 
strong men love — but that was his affair. 

As they approached the hotel, she broke the 
silence. 

41 It has been delightful,” she said in a low voice. 
“ I am sorry it is over.” 

“I am sorry also,” was the poor little phrase 
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ia reply, mat had to do duty for all that hidden, 
tumult' of aching and longing. 

But at dinner he again exerted himself to inter- 
est her, and for a little while they were almost 
gav. Afterwards they sat on the verandah and 
watched the stars, and as the hotel was somewhat 
empty, they had it to themselves. And it was 
then, for some reason he hardly knew, that he led 
the conversation to himself. He told her how he 
had chosen a Colonial ranching life, in perference 
ro the military one he might have had, because it 
gave a wider scope to individuality, and because 
he lored freedom. 

“ And now I love my animals,” he went on. “ I 
hate to be away from the ranch and feel they are 
left to someone elan’s care. Most of them know 
me perfectly well. They run to meet me, and rub 
up against me, and feed out of my hand. I think 
i ,ese small Colonial cattle are more tame than any 
Cuglim breeds, and it makes them very lovable.” 

She made a sympathetic response, hoping he 
would go on, and feeling in the darkness that some 
motive lay ahead. It was so altogether extra- 
01 dinar} for him to talk of himself, even in their 
friendliest hours. 

* And ll.cn, of course, there is the shooting. I 
get some excellent sport with lions, which hang 
round after the cattle, and I have had leopards on 
my > o’-andah, while all manner of big buck are 
o he found on the ranch.” 

“ -And does it never seem rather a stunted, 
monotonous life?” 

Never for &• man. To me it is full of interest 
from morning till night. But,” and he looked hard 
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at the stars, “it is not the sort of life one could 
ask a woman to share — at least, from my point of 
view, not the sort of woman one would care to 
marry. Not that it makes any difference to me, 
because, when I decided to take it up. I also 
decided to leave matrimony out of my future 
schemes until, if ever, I could afford to retire to 
England. But this question of marriage seems to 
me at present to be one of the great drawbacks to 
the country. I hardly know why it is, but in 
Rhodesia, the outlying districts do not seem to 
suit a gentlewoman, in the way they do i r Canada 
and Australia. It may have something to do with 
the climate. It probably has Also the distance 
from home, and a certain cliquey ness and rivalry 
among the people, which is a 'great disadvantage 
to a young country. 

“ The most satisfactoxv marriages 1 1 ave seen 
out here, among the ranchers and farmers, are 
where the man has married a Colonial JTausfrau 
type of girl, who has been accustomed to the 
loneliness all her life. 

“ The English girl does not naturalize very well. 
She suffers terribly from home-sickness and the 
absence of companionship, and generally ends by 
spending a great deal of time in England. She 
gets fever, and depression follows, and there is 
practically no relief. When she badly needs a 
change of air and scene for a little while she can- 
not get it. The country is too young. There is 
nowhere to go, except to the coast, which costs far 
more than many can afford. The perfectly natural 
result is that she very often gets hopelessly bored 
— nTmmi+hirtgr. her husband included, while he 
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js worried to know what to do with her. It is a 
subject upon which, I think, I hare very decided 
opinions. A man has no right to expect a clever, 
uiteir-sting woman to be “satisfied with his eora- 
pamon'-Luo onl\ . it is not natural that sh Q should 
Do. Tak mi bumanitv in the aggregate, it is ex- 
tn-m< 1 uni.vtui.il. Therefore, it he knows it is 
1 ke.\ t< la 1 ..ll no can offer her, up ought not to 

St rat.' 

Proin far na *k in the hharlow, she a«kecL with a 
little to i ‘i of amusement that was purposely to 
niislea 1 him — “ Might not the pour lady ecen have 
a chance < i deciding for nerself? " 

•‘No. 7h? men Ian w s whit the life is likely 

to U. The women* does not. Tnere is a certain 
glamoar mat < an rasily mislead her because of her 
igiim. nee and a. so, a gie^t many women do not 
probe ii r deep inti the fuiare v hen M is a ques- 
tion of . home and a husband. The man has s°en 
oiimt failures to guide him — failures which have 
always fallen the hardest upon the woman; there- 
fore he ought to run no rl&k.” 

“ Rut they do? . . .” still with that little 

touch of amusement. 

“ Oh ! yes, they do," half lightly. “Boredom 
and di»illusion follow boredom and disillusion, 
and still evert one is quite sure his case will be 
the exception.” 

“Except the Silent Rancher? . . 

“Hew do you know I am called that?” 

“I think I guessed.” 

Prom her shadow she was looking hard into his 
face, once more with that old unacknowledged wish 
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(<i ronminber it cl ear! 3, but he did not turn his 
c> e- lo her, nor cea&e from studying the stars. 

‘ Em opt the Silent Rancher,” be echoed, in the 
‘•amt half-bantering tone — ” fortunately for any 
woman who might have dared the experiment. 
Just imagine being stranded m a Rhodesian wil- 
derness with only one man for a companion, and 
that, one who would forget to talk, forget to be 
polite, perhaps even forget that she was there! 
Appalling — isn’t it ! ” 

In the shadow her eyes were very soft, roving 
over the tine head, the fine face, the strong, pensive 
mouth, the quiet eyes with their swift, alluring 
expressions. Of a truth, some men’s silence might 
be infinitely better than another man’s gaiety. A 
sudden little sprite moved her. 

“ You are not always silent, after all. You have 
been quite gay coming up from Cape Town.” 

•* Ah, that was my companion,” gallantly. He 
stood ap and moved to the edge of the verandah. 
“ For what it is worth, you may claim a signal 
victory,’’ glancing round to her with a bantering 
light in his eyes. <l No woman in thirty-seven 
years has so inspired me to conversational prowess 
as you have. I am an anomaly to myself, and feel 
a little as if I had lost my bearings. It will he 
laid at your door for ever, if it proves a lingering 
phase and the pals who have grown to rely on a 
sure and certain quiet when they feel in need of 
it awake to the fact that they have been robbed of 
their refuge.” 

She smiled back at him, but she could not meet 
his glance. There was a gladness fn her heart that 
miaht betrav her in her eyes, if he saw them. In* 
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stead, she looked past Iiixn co the horizon, sitting 
tort still; f nd a shall of light ft*om the drawing- 
t’oom behind lit up her hair like a halo, and threw 
out her delicate features in cameo-like dbitiuetDess 
against the dirk background of a protecting screen. 

lie caught his bieath with a little sharp «igh, 
a ad gripped the rail of the verandah hard. It was 
coming over him again, that wild, sweet desire to 
hold her ia hi* arms while there was ^et time, and 
take away among hi* other memories the i ouch of 
her lips against his. One moment he wished that 
she ’sv onld go, and the nest that she would stay. 
One moment he questioned if she would be indig- 
nonriy angry and offended, and the nes^ he told 
himself, since they bad to part, it would not mil ter 
either way, and a; least he would have Ms memory. 
Then across his mind flashed an argument hr had 
heard from one of Ms sisters, that had rataer 
si inck him at the time. 

She had been denouncing a man against another 
sister's cynical defence. “I don’t care,” she bad 
finished defiantly. “ A kiss is a little enough thing 
to most men, but it is not to most women. A man 
ought to be able to tell at a glance which woman 
will laugh nud forget, as he will, and which will 
remember all her life. He ought to know that to 
some women forgetfulness is possible when it has 
to be, if there has been no word or touch or sign 
of love: whereas, a kiss may endanger her peace 
of mind for ever.” 

And remembering, it caxne to Mm, that this fair- 
haired. calm-eyed girl was of those who would 
never forget, lie would never forget himself ; but 
that was different. He owed it to everything no 
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L>eld manly, since they had to part, that no act of 
his should recklessly awaken a useless, irremediable 
pain. 

“I suppose ii is about closing time,” he said 
simply, and she flushed a little in the shadow that 
the signal for parting should have come from him. 

All through the following day he was again the 
half-mocking, half casual friend, and she wondered 
a little painfully It he would even remember her 
when the journey was ended. Would he go straight 
off to his beloved ranch and dismiss her from his 
memory, or would he be interested to know how 
the future treated her? 

As the light waned, and there was no return of 
the serious charm of the day- befoie, she decided 
it would be dismissal and forgetfulness; and she 
wished a little passionately and unreasonably that 
they had never met. 

But just before they said good-night for the last 
time, came one of those swift changes that alike 
startled and rejoiced her. He was lingering to see 
that she had everything comfortable for the night 
before leaving her. when suddenly he found himself 
looking foil and deep into her eyes and saying, 
“ Well, it is the end. Pity that all the things one 
really cares about end so quickly ! ” 

Totally taken aback, she stammered unthink- 
ingly, “You . . . yon have cared? . . .” 

“How should I do otherwise?” Was his voice 
rough, or was it merely hoarse? — was it mocking, 
or was it strained? . . . She felt only in some 
way utterly at a loss, it was so unlike anything it 
had yet been. Then almost as qdickly he seemed 
mill hitnesolf together. 
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“ Dear little girl,” lie said, taking both her hands 
in his— and there was no mocking in his voice now 
oniv a «wifl sadness— “ there are not man? oases 
in the desert of life, and when they come we are 
apt to care overmuch, even though we have to 
burry oo and are not allowed to linger in 'he 
shade. We may or we mat not meet again after 
to-night, but, at any rate, I may thank you now 
tor one of the sweetest oases of all. It is good- 
night. and good-bye. 1 ’ 

He bent his head with a sudden air of reference, 
and kissed each hand in turn, as they lay unre- 
sistingly in his. 

■‘Bless ton!” he murmured, a trifle huskily, 
and left her. 

Evelyn sank down and covered her face with 
>r barms, and in the dim light tears forced their 
WuV through her fingers. 

lh<n, afrsrd 10 question ever her own heart, 
s> pressed her lips against the spot od each hand 
where Lis had touched. In a little tired voice she 
whispered to herself— “ I’m glad I knew you, you 
dear Silent Rancher. If the future is destined 
to be full of falling dreams and broken illusions. 
T shall at least have known a Man. I shall have 
known a Knight of Old Time, who was in the 
flesh to-day.” 
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OB' A LIVE AND SO JIB OTHBLS 

Gwendolen Leven and the Hippo were standing 
together on She strip of sand which at Livingstone 
does duty for a platform, when the train steamed 
in at 8 o'clock. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the Hippo, “here’s the 
deat old Sphinx hack again already !’’— and then 
he shouted — “Hulio, Metcalfe! where have yon 
sprung from? You haven’t given us time to ar 
range any cattle-lifting at all ! ” 

From the back of the compartment Evelyn 
looked with covert curiosity at the speaker’s 
pleasaut, boyish face, and at the woman with Mm. 
She saw a slight, elegant figure, in a cool-looking 
frock of palest green linen, and a large shady 
green linen hat, from which a filmy lace veil fell 
gracefully; whose beautiful dark eyes lit up gaily 
at sight of Ranger MeTcalfe, while a bright smile 
displaying a row of perfect teeth, gave her sud- 
denly an extraordinarily youthful appearance 
Evelyn thought she bad never seen anyone so 
charming in her life before; but the fact did not 
tend to weaken any of her carefully-buiH-op re- 
serve. She remained in the train while Metcalfe 
swung himself down to the platform, and watched 
again while the three greeted each other, not with 
any effusion, but with unmistakable friendliness. 
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“ I have brought vour visitor,” she heard him 
say. “She has helped me through a great many 
tedious hoai«i." 

And as lie said it she felt a sudden sense of 
loneliness and loss. Of a truth it was the end 
In a few minutes the familiar dailj companion of 
three week- would have passed out of sight, and 
s.ie votild he alone in a tar country with strangers, 
tsomething <>i the foilorn feeling showed in her 
gi.ie mes. as she shook hands with Gwendolen 
uni the sent tai\ hut she tried to smile with 
narmalness, while she told hersell, a trifle un^ea 
sonablv she -was sure she would no f like this 
eie. ,.m woman. with her Parisian air in the 
wdcVx less 

^Uule sh » Mi s still thinking it. and -while the 
s eurtui hos engaged with her luggage end 
Gwendolen claimed a moment h T a passing Li iend. 
she m< s sudden) 1 aware that Metcalfe was stand- 
ing Vsipe hex look’ng hard into hex face, with a 
tfi) kii the expression in his e>es. arid a litLe 
ieikirg uwnkle 

‘1'on’i took so forlorn,” he rallied her, “and 
don’t form a a opinions in a hunt. Wad thxee 
da vs I'ir off now Good Me " 

The sat deoness seemed to hurt hex like a blow 
Tbe*c had scarcely been time to evcbax>ge half-a 
dozen -words since ihev parted last night, and now 
he vas shaking hands like any casual acquaint- 
ance 

She wanted to thank Mm for all his thought? ni- 
ne's; to ask him to come and see her in Living- 
stone ; to lie invited to go and see him — but some- 
thing in his manner seemed to numb her, and she 

S 
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only shook hands and said “Good-bye.-’ Theti 
Gwendolen interposed — 

“ But surely you won’t go out till this afternoon? 
Come up to Government House for lunch. Of 
course you must; H. H. will expect you.” 

“Thanks very much; but I am going out now 
at once. It will be so hot this afternoon.” 

Gwendolen raised her eyebrows in some slight 
surprise. j 

“ Why such haste? Why not go out to-morrow ] 
morning? Surely you have brought us news from] 
England? ” 'j 

“ Miss Harcourt will tell you the news. I can- 1 
not stay in to-day. Many thanks, all the same. ) 
Good-bye,” and lifting Ms cap he moved away 1 
with scarcely a glance at Evelyn. But there was 
still the Hippo. 

“Hi! Hi! Metcalfe!” he called, “you can’t go 
out to-day. We’re expecting you at Government 
House. My dear chap, you must be mad. Ton 
needn’t talk if you don’t want to, hut for Heaven’s 
sake let us have the chance to gaze at you.” 

“I cannot confer even that privilege to-day,” 
came back the laughing answer — “ except upon; 
my expectant cattle,” and he strode away out of 
hearing. 

“ Well, I’m blowed ! ” said the Hippo. “ What’s 
taken the man? — haste in the Sphinx is unbe- 
coming. He must be frightened at you, Miss; 
Harcourt. Surely you haven’t laid upon him the 
burden of conversing when you had him safely 
surrounded by deep water.” 

“ Only at merciful intervals,” she told him, as a 
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move was made for the Government House con- 
veyance, which soon afterwards deposited them be- 
fore the large, rambling bungalow, built on many 
pillars, and with its wonderful verandah, gay with 
flowering creepers, and cosy with large, deep 
chairs, dainty writing tables, book-stands, and 
squares of bright Turkey carpets here and there. 
Breakfast was awaiting them, and the Administra- 
tor himself came forward to greet them from his 
office, clad in cool white linen. Evelyn felt, the 
novelty of everything, and tried to be interested; 
but the gap seemed to be growing every moment, 
and the absence of the familiar face more poignant. 
She was glad to go away at last to have a- bath 
and rest in her roonj : but it was not until she felt 
thoroughly refreshed that she opened and read 
the long telegram awaiting her from that other 
Administrator in the north. 

When she had read it, she put it slowly down 
and glanced at the reflection of the grave face in 
the mirror opposite to her. And it struck her that 
there was some subtle change since she started 
out on this memorable voyage. A cable had 
reached her the day before she left her old home, 
and with a pleasant sense of new importance she 
had eagerly devoured its contents. Now she read 
her message slowly, and grave eyes looked into 
grave eyes, asking unanswerable questions that 
might not even be put into words. 

Among them was the lurking remembrance of 
the conversation she had loyally striven to forget, 
which yet flitted at times in the background of 
her memory, like a haunting spectre. 

At lunch they told her Saturday was a sort of 
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“at home” day, and she would behold the youth 
and notables of Livingstone drinking tea and play- 
ing tennis in the Administrator’s gardens. 

“ I hope the Liar will turn up to-day,” Gwen- 
dolen remarked. “ because it is really an entertain- 
ment giatis to listen to Mm, and so delightfully 
Rhodesian."’ 

' And the more the merriei added the Hippo. 
“ Give me two or three first-class liars, who have 
been in the country a few years, and it would take 
a three-generation Yankee k best them.” 

“ Of course he will come,” from the Adminis- 
trator ; “he would not be likely to miss such a 
chance of airing some of the old lies. If he can 
but lure Miss Xlarcourt out of earshot of the rest 
of us, he will be in a seventh heaven.” 

“ Take my tip, and appear to believe every 
thing,” put in Wynyard Leven. “His explana- 
tions are infinitely worse than his lies.” 

“To go one better each time is the most 
amusing,” said the Hippo. “ Berridge was very 
funny at the club yesterday. He was in one of 
his driest moods, and Beene was yarning away as 
usual. Presently he told ns about a baboon fore- 
looper he had when he was farming in the 0. R. 0. 
He was describing how it ran along the backs of 
the oxen, and bit their ears or their tails to make 
them go, when Berridge, as solemn as a judge, 
said — ‘ Good story, that. It reminds me of when 
I was trekking up here in the early days. There 
were a lot of lions about, and one night, while we 
were asleep, throe of them killed three of our oxen, 
and ate them. The next morning we started before 
•WWat and after a little we wondered why we 
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va*e going so much rosier than usual. Ti Vi, ii 
grew lit, hr, w 'Uncovered we h id lisp. nueJ the 
three lions. By -love ! ’ be finished. *t.i'we i ns 
could pud ’ . . ” and the Ilippo tvuvjred 

bugely a r too rein < mo ran* e. 

After main >L a r '11 retired for the usual "u^u. 
a appearing at four o'clock; and IZtelyn re-g *r it«i 
vrirh murest the general anim.iti >11 an I air of 
g net's that now superseded thi Lor. ja led, sleepy 
hours of the noontide. 

L wenuoien Leveu. elegant and dieting ij^hec’i as 
ever, *as ^airing for Inr on the top of *he rer- 
‘inri.ih steps, r>d down be T ow them, was p sceu° 
almost Eas '•ex i, in its ImghTness of colo iring. Em* 
iarg 1 witke:* < hairs. Ikied w ; tk «rnrle . st ( »| alnat 
Si. lid 13 iwcT . eds kler in «rotle»s. w’» tr 

linen and whU' sun helmets sf n d * -*lk sg *n ivit» 
and '•hrees Tir* tmihe servant^. 'r c r >dr mg 
white kaiu.iS and daintily enA»r Adore 1 while < a ,>>•, 
and gorge ms s'arlet zouaves, gchl cmVo ider<*» 
ditteu among tue groups. OrerU id w is 4 rky 
of inleiioA African bine. The onjy *11 in.; nsiv'*d 
was ila* Avreg skirts and gay parasols, nol the^e 
were indeed conspicuous by their itbswies 'n a 
eommanuy consisting chiefy of men. 

They wen* down the steps logeri er, and Evelyn 
found her self once again ilie cynosure of etery 
eye, as was, indeed likely + o be the case, seeing 
speculation had bec-n rife, e\ er since the engage 
ment was announced, as to what manner of woman 
was co marry a man so universally disliked by 
other men as General M3hon. 

Surprise was fust as certainly the predominant 
note* varied wi’h an occasional cynical gesture or 
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v i'i' men l from those who held tlie theory that ant 
uoman would sell herself fox power and place 
\< i t. o\ojt i'( !• them, there was a frankness and 
oainiuiir abou! Evelyns eyes, and a charm in her 
m.dy smile, f bat ul it'-elf belied their theory, and 
lef f them puzzled. 

She, for her part, eul ir d\ unconscious of the 
controversy she aroused, had a pleasant smile for 
oil and was genuinely interested in this, her first 
glimpse of Rhodesian society. It was, in the first 
place, a great novelty to a girl who had spent all 
her life in an English village to see any gathering 
where the predominant sex was masculine. Thai 
that ,v i x should be further represented by so many 
interesting, good-looking, manly fellows added to 
the charm of the novelty, and helped her for a 
little while to forget the swift sense of desolation 
of the morning. 

She liked the tall, youthful Administrator with 
his blunt, outspoken manner and Ms charming 
smile. She liked the two tall doctors, with their 
genial chaff and gaiety while they were free o) 
fever-stricken patients. She liked the grave-faced 
Native Commissioner, and the clever-faced Secre- 
tary to Native Affairs, and all the manifold rank 
and file of civil servants, conspicuous among whom 
were the smart soldierly officers of the Barotse 
Native Police. The doctors were delighting a 
small group, containing Gwendolen, her husband 
and the Hippo, with an account of how their re 
spective houseboys had been discovered to have 
gone to a nigger festivity over-night in their mas- 
ters’ dress clothes, and how punishment had been 
summarily dealt out to them in the most satisfying 
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manner to the outraged owners of the dress clothes. 
Then a gay young commisslonei from an outside 
district related how he went out one night after 
don-, no? rnlenaiug to return until morning; ,ind 
bos he changed nis mind, and went home at two 
o chw h. n> find his cook hoy and his house-hot 
mddied up together in his bed : when more sum 
ma e v punishment was. of course, meted out in a 
satinh iu t manner. Then p tliin-faced, clean- 
sbaver, peculiar-looking man with restless grey 
c\es commenced grandiloquently — “ Eh . . . 

speaking of lions. . . ." Instantly a so^t of 

telepathic communication went round the group, 
and the Hippo murmured to Evehr ? — “ Behold 
our Champion Lie r 1 " 

• Y«s . . . speaking of iiors . . >H>l»oed 

Gwendolen. <k da go on. Mr. Beene; Tour Lon 
stories ore always so thrilling.” 

“Oh, it was a mere txille occurred to me. 1 
don't think I ever told yon about, the -imp I v, as 
lion-shooting when 1 woke up suddenly to Lear a 
lion purring loudbv just outside mv *ent.' 

“ Serenading you, so to speak. ..." sug- 
gested one of the doctors. “ Or hushing \ou to 
sleep! . . murmured Wvnyard Lewm. “War 
}<• beating time with iGt rail? . . .“ astted the 

Hippo frivolously. 

Disdaining to notice cnem. the liar proceeded — 
“I looked out through the Hop and hurled my 
shoe where I thought its head might be. , . 

“ Just for all the world as if 't was a mere ^at 
. . breathed the Hippo. 

“ Theie was m3 sound, so I just fired ofi my gun 
at a black object. . . 
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“ I Lope you didn’t hit your shoe? ” Gwendolen 
asked, with quick concern. 

“ I don’t thLok I hit anything, but tbe purring 
ceased and I was able to get to sleep. Presently, 
however, I was awakened with a start by some- 
thing struggling with my bath. £ sat up in bed, 
just in time to see the lion triumphantly carry mj 
batli out through the opening. . . He was 

interrupted by a general titter, and one of the 
doctors asked wickedly, “ Did he take any soap?’’ 

The Liar turned to Evelyn with a hurt air. “ I 
assure you it is perfectly true, Miss Harcourt. 
That lion carried the bath outside the tent. I 
jumped up and let fly at him. The bullet struck 
the bath, and knocked out tw5 of the lion’s teeth, 
but the brute himself got away.” 

Evelyn’s eyes, though smiling, looked sym- 
pathetic, and the Liar seized his opportunity, 
again ignoring the murmured asides. “ Most ex- 
traordinary things happen in this country,” he 
ran on, contriving to draw her a little away from 
the laughing group. “ Really, it is almost im- 
possible for anyone but an eye-witness to believe 
them.” 

“ You have had a great deal of experience? ” she 
suggested, willing to be amused. “I? Oh. yes,’ 1 
in a casual, off-hand way, “I suppose, roughly, 
about a hundred lions and perhaps flfty elephants 
have fallen to my gun In the last two or three 
years.” 

“Wonderful!” she murmured in a becomingly 
awe-struck voice, and smiled inwardly as she re- 
membered the Hippo’s summing up, “Half ft 
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dozen lions wMi trap-guns anil o.ie wruud-'d ele- 
phant tide could mt get awaj, is aboiu i>-» extent 
or Ids big-game shooting in fifteen year*.’’ 

“ Ot course I hare had many hair Oi end t«i es 
cspe«,"’ he went on modestlj . ‘ I re. ilk Link 3 
may be said to bear a "harmed life Wn , >,dIv 
the other daj. I had a biok man el Ions t^ape 
even here. I was in a canoe down by tin* Falls, 
fishing, when presently we began to rock cp and 
down in the mos" extraordinary manner. at the 
same time moving nearer to the edge of tae ohavm. 
A nd what do you think it was? An enormous 
hippopotamus had dived, and come up under our 
cono**, and it was just heaving us up and down in 
play: purposely carrying u<5 toward* the edge af 
tae precipice."’ 

“But how dreadful!'" Evelyn br a itiied "Aher 
taken aback. “What did you do? ' 

“ We contrived to scramble on to an island : LA 
it was a very narrow escape. 

Evelyn wondered inwardly if she wo aid dare to 
go on the Zambesi at all, when Gwendolen who 
had been loitering near with the Hippo, remarked, 
“ Bat have you heard of my experience. .Mr. Beene? 
It is really far more remarkable than jours'. You 
know we were picnicking on Palm Inland last 
week, and Mrs. Fraser and 1 were getting tea ready 
while the others fished. We arranged our cloth on 
a large mound, and had spread everything out, 
when to our consternation the mound began to 
mote. We were too horror struck to do anything 
but stand like two dummies, with our mouths and 
eyes wide open, while the mound developed into an 
enormous hippo., with our tea-cloth on Ms back. 
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and the tea-cups and cakes and plates falling 
round Mm in all directions.” 

A splutter from the Hippo in the background 
rather spoilt the end of the story, but he was 
quickly composed again and joined the others, 
remarking — 

“ But have you told Beene about our experiment 
with the chameleon, Mrs. Leven? An extraor- 
dinary thing, Beene ! We got an extra fine one. 

I never saw a chameleon deport himself better. He 
almost seemed to anticipate our wishes. We put 
Mm on a red cushion, and a blue cushion, and a 
green cushion, and you couldn’t see he was there. 
The end was a tragedy, though — poor old chap! 
We put him on a Scotch plai,d— and he bust!” 

The Liar looked as black as thunder, and the 
Hippo added gleefully — “ Come along and play 
tennis, Miss Harcourt. I see they have just 
finished a sett.” 

Evelyn went off gladly enough with the light- 
hearted Hippo, and the Liar spun no more yarns 
to her sympathetic ears that day. 

Later they had a merry dinner on the big, cool 
verandah, when Wvnyard Leven and the Hippo 
seemed to be vying with each other in boyish 
frivolity, which Gwendolen encouraged rather than 
suppressed with light satire, because it amused the 
Administrator and drove some of the weariness: 
from his tired, white face. 

After dinner, as it was a beautiful moonlight 
night, they telephoned to the two doctors to come 
and join them in an excursion on the Zambesi*; 
and very shortly afterwards were all trolleying. 
down through moonlight forest glades to the water- 
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side, wiiei’e, blissfully indifferent to perils of hip- 
popotami and crocodiles, they glided about in the 
moonlight while Gwendolen sang to them, with 
her guitar. Evelyn enjoyed the excursion im- 
mensely, in spite of the fact that she was keeping 
a nervous and persistent look-out for monsters 
with one eye, while with the other she drank in 
the loveliness of the wide-sweeping, moonlit 
waters, and the tall, feathery palms under the 
wonderful star-spangled heavens. They showed 
her the soft, filmy cloud in the distance, hanging 
low' over the shimmering river — the soft, filmy 
cloud of which Gwendolen said : 

“ We look to that filmy haze as the Mahom- 
medans look towards Mecca-. At the Falls we 
have our shrine and altar, our cathedral naves 
and holy of holies : and over it all, as a white 
cloud, broods the Spirit of the Waters.’* 

Evelyn’s blue eyes looked curiously into the 
dark eyes of the speaker, as one who was yet 
weighing her in the balance and reserving judg- 
ment. She seemed unconsciously to say, “ How 
much of vou rings true? How- much is mere 
effect? ” 

Then she wondered with a fresh longing where, 
under this star-spangled sky, was the friend of 
her journey — the whimsical, winsome personality 
of Mm they called “ the Silent Rancher”? 

Before she went to sleep, she decided that these 
dwellers in the wilderness were a pleasing, charm- 
ing group, who knew how to make the very best 
of whatever offered as a break to the inevitable 
trials of wilderness existence. And it occurred to 
her dimly that it was perhaps on such outposts of 
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• iriliz,!' uou one mas* lock for the best of' grit and 
manhood, rather than in the little (juiet villages 
ma small provincial towns of her siio ,, r lived 
experience 

Already, in bat scaicelv twenty four hours, she 
had gained a dim understanding of how, m the 
ontposts, one may ,\et be nearer the actual beating 
heait of Life than in a secluded, prejudice bound 
village, in the very centre of the most civilized 
country in the world 

Then came the forbidden thought : 

If she had not spent alt her life in that secluded, 
custom-ridden, hidebound atrae&phere of conven- 
tionalitv and inexperience, wiuld she ever hare 
seen what she had seen in that smooth spoken 
soldier and Administrator who came into her un 
eventful life from the other side of the seclusion 
and won her allegiance and her admiration unde 
terred by rivals, and strengthened oy her ignor- 
ance? 

But in any case, what 01 it now? Inexperienced 
and ignorant concerning many things, she might 
he, but at least she could be true to her word and 
loval to her promise, and brave enough never to 
show by act or word if awakening had come too 
late. 
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.Hi, eaujh ts r sr r i a< m r 

A ta’Oir m j ek passed and no v,< hs nd rn i T .* 
or Hunger Mef< alio Tin E ipp < numh* Lvd"! 
c hading A wi l bwiug effectually fm,)* n*d u ~n 
ana\, and while Evelyn refenid iis » h« t tT ” i g > 
cpm 1 A e Mas conscious of a b> d gro'i n s 1 r nn? 
at n a P heart, for the blank at ti's « rsen r « ! d 1 ir 
Mie l< ncu g 10 kuOM it alt v. s «p'l a Ab Jm She 
thought A she crrdd J isf sre t.ai w u *. * 

sure, aitd say good l \Q. si, i * i C ’ (■ sJ 1 1 w v, r 
t\vai to toe nor ta 

Something at Livingstone > utt’g •» i , 
fmahl.t. She did not knun , t i 1 nt >o i as 
vaguely aware that the v was some a .din a " 7 v 
whenever am allusiOD tjs made (o lie 1 - p a zr 
meuT or to her pant £, an entire lark of rirk T, *? r *ih 
or even warmth , and 'hat as she gn v> to kn m 
those about her more intimat-di + here wa« some- 
times a sort of questioning, w ondernc. e\pu‘S'Jo' 
in their eyes. All her striving not? seemed umbaO 
to banish the remembrance of tin t iaiplnl con w 
satien. arraigning her lover a« most things that 
were detestable. 

Did some of these people, perhaps, think *be 
same? Had he enemies everywhere? How mu< b 
ot it might have been truth? After all, wha* rpa> 
opportunity hhd she had of judging, seeing lu« 
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time To England had been so short, and r his per- 
suasions so insistent. 

But in any case, she could onlv come back to 
tlie old starting-point wnen her promise was given. 
That, at any rate, was sure and certain, and 
must abide. Bettei , therefore, that it should be 
made absolute at once, anu ail her energies de- 
voted to die carrying out of those dreams of hers 
which were to bene fat all around her, and which 
might now lurther help her to banish lrom her 
thoughts, if not non? her die, the bittersweet 
remembrance of her journey. Mianwkile, if her 
efforts to develop a friendliness towards Gwen- 
dolen Leven were genuine, they were not success- 
lul. Recognizing with her clear judgment the 
elder woman’s unmistakable beauty and charm, 
she was yet conscious of a barrier, horn of she 
knew not what, that she could not bring herself 
to pass. Perhaps it was a little the wideness of 
difference between their separate lives in the past. 

Gwendolen was of a world that Evelyn only 
knew by hearsay — a world where it was old- 
fashioned to be serious, and where most things 
were treated with a letit.v, and seeming heartless- 
ness, which, though often unmistakably clever, 
perplexed and rather shocked the girl who was 
only as yet on the very threshold of the life of 
the senses and of real individuality. Habit and 
surroundings had prevented her venturing into 
any side paths, where she might have developed 
in a less stunted manner, and to hear things which 
she viewed afar off, and diffidently at that, casually 
introduced as perfectly natural topics, gave her a 
confused sense of being out of her depth, and un- 
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eoinfcm nly simple and out-of-date. Yet,' wit! 
unconscious egoism, she entirely appro 'ed 'Jm- 
doltn's independent altitude towards he-s-'i. 
Certainly, from tie moment of her aniv.d, ]*• 
could never be said this exiled (Uuor&'e w nr i -vp 
out of her way ro curry favour with tile ..r .re 
Lady Mahon. Always she was only and absob te . 
herself. She assumed no guise of hostess, nor in 
any measure look for granted they must he friends. 
In her manne", and in all she did, she Implied 
they were but two independent guests chanting to 
meet under the same hospitable roof, and under 
no obligation whatever to observe other than con- 
ventional interest and friendliness. The Adminis- 
trator was her Lost, and the secretary in hi-' * ante 
looked after her welfare, and arranged -uch or. 
tertainraent as he thought she might enjo; . Ten*, 
will) her opening mind and widetimg ex ' i. -» 
Evelyn was able to perceive quietly . and 'mi;- ,n* 
a little from the other womuL’s peii*-f sol a jtos 
session, her dignity which w: s t ,et not <i»gn. i « • 
much as the trained and gi nctfui ease , : ' u i* 
high-bred gentlewoman; her pii paint urigl u .i*' . 
and her fearless, engaging attitude or Indep'-ud- 
ence. She understood *iuiekly and i r w, s no suunl 
surprise to her, that her own i .'tiiude towards 
this other guest was of pract Icail\ no moment n> 
her whatever. What -he had don.' shr had dace, 
and having accomplished it, «ho was -trong enough 
to dispense with outside erMtism, and mould he” 
life accordingly. Tj Evelyn this in itself was .1 
reflation. It was all revelation. But it was 
education also, and she began H> see jimlv » Hal 
there might be other standards and other judgment 
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bars beside tier gwd. Yet it was perfectly natural 
that she should cortinue to withhold her friend- 
ship, and allow it to remain apparent that they 
were at present but mutual guests under odo roof, 
It was her nature to be cautions as well as honest, 
and until she saw reason to let go her prejudices, 
she could not entirely help herself holding on to 
them, and remembering always that they were 
there. 

Gwendolen, with her varied experience and wide 
knowledge, understood the girl even better than 
Evelyn understood herself, and instead of attempt- 
ing to break down bairiers and force issues, she 
went through her days as usual, making her own 
plans, sometimes laughing gaily, sometimes sewing 
silently, tending her beloved flowers, chatting to 
the many passing and re-passing officials, in a way 
that made Evelyn feel far more at home than any 
conventional entertaining could possibly have done. 

Bnt to her husband she confided casually that 
she did not think the girl was happy, and she hoped 
they might yet be friends before she started north. 
To herself, in thoughts that required no words, 
she noted the fact that Ranger Metcalfe stayed 
rigidly away from the companion who had helped 
him pass many hours on the ship, and that that 
same companion rather strangely refrained from 
any mention of his name. 

This was the state of affairs when her husband 
sought her one morning with the news that Met- 
calfe wanted her and himself to meet him at the 
river for tea, without mentioning it before the 
others. 

“ He wants to see you about something pri- 
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vatcl.},’” 1 he trld iter. ‘‘I promisee. I Voa’tl 
manage to arrange i».” 

i., (Tcndoien acquiesced ivithout asking p;cMit as. 
though with * onsiderable curiosity, and. «bn d iia 
davs after Evelyn's arrival, she anti her I nsb«n 1 
went oC for aa afternoon on the nver tog< aer. 
while Evelyn played golf. Yi hen she saw Itangtr 
Melealie on the bank await 5 ng them, it stimk her 
that in *.ome way he had aged. He did not look 
different, and his manner in greeting them was 
just loe same quiet, unaffected manner of old, but 
there was something new in Ms eyes, somewhere in 
their grey, quiet depths, the shadow of a lurking 
trouble, enhanced by a slightly worn look as of 
one who has been sleeping ill. 

Indeed, they had been a weary, restless ten days, 
before they culminated in so definite an action as 
this request for a private interview wdh Gwen- 
dolen Leven. At first he had thought that, one 
among his beloved cattle and his old la <uvs*s. In. 
could quickly regain his philosophical nmposur* 
and relegate his memory to such times that he 
might safely allow himself to indulge it. Up bad 
no intention of trying to forget. At present he 
hid no w isk to forget With all tie hungu* and 
the longing, ’ife aet possessed some new richness 
which he had no desire to forgo. 

And if Evelyn’s approaching marriage had been 
one he could contemplate satisfactorily for her 
sake, he was no doubt strong enough to go on 
steadilv in the path he had mapped out. Hut 
instead ot philosophical composure, instead of a 
well-regulated, , carefully restrained memory, he 
found that his own hunger and ache began swiftly. 
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and $ith alarming force, to merge itse*f into a 
continuous, blind protest. At all hours of the day, 
in busy moments or in leisure, when lying down 
or when rising up, the thought would come to him 
like a sudden blow — u She is goiug to marry 
Mahon.” 

In the night it made him writhe helplessly, and 
drove sleej) away altogether, except in occasional 
intervals of exhaustion. Finally the sentence re- 
constructed itself into “ She must not marry Ma- 
hon in ignorance.” The fact that he could not 
hope to marry her himself — or thought he could 
not — in no way redeemed him from the obligation 
of a friendship which was admittedly deep and 
strong. 

Because he knew Mahon, and because he knew 
her, at the end of those dreadful, soul-racking days 
he knew that he owed it to her to put enlighten- 
ment in her way, before it was too late. After 
all, who had she in that distant land beside him- 
self? Because he was prevented by Ms very love 
itself from acting personally, was he to do no- 
thing? Was he to stand aside and watch her walk 
in ignorance to what he could only feel would be 
her doom. No, a thousand times no. As her 
friend, she could claim more than that of Mm, 
whether she ever knew his part in the matter or 
not. 

Under a shady palm-tree, with the joyous river 
hurrying past them on its great quest, and while 
her husband fished from the boat, Gwendolen very 
quickly grasped all that was involved in the few 
direct sentences, so typical of the man, in which he 
broached the delicate subject. From her vantage- 
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grume! C little behind him, .-be looke 1 but? ’* ; 
'h 1 grave resolut' 1 fare, tue steatb . \es. a . . n<* 
witched rke burn mg mu A t 
t.on t ‘emoled on her dps, a q e-tlu n iia . * • 
i i h 3 r to .Mu t fc T *m-vtlnng, aiu sue urn u 1 t v. 
yheibtv 10 put i + . She aid nra ki ow, vriic «• u , i 
man as he. him far even he; pmihged .lhcdai > 
iiug .t ’tirade. A Ub las a,un.:^ i"i i’t »>• ie 
understood. Alter a slight pm-c. Le faiiml in- 
bead im quietly and looktv straight iua> her eve-. 
“I think \ou are wondering wLv I M in self 
take sru L a personal interest in the natter. Ii 
is oasil * expla ;, rd. lender Happier m t mstn*. 
and with a sniUnle no tue to oner. I fc.i irto 
moved heaven and earth to w i: Xi— Uaitcr' 
for iny wife.” 

*■ Ah '. . . .' and m her tun. la-' M 1 • 1 

looked hard at tlie rimr. hie*. < u- ..n -v. i -« ► * 
in her eses that she coa.d not kiL: a, u’ 1 n 
was thinking that A she we *e Mi-s E«a“< our*, . T 
bad ber. Gwendolen level’s. e\-i item ■* >i ILe. 
«U» would throw ino-t men over t < a 1 woa 1 
Banger Metcalfe. 

Then, because, in spite of h >r ‘<nfagoni-.ii*. sue 
liked Evel.va. sbe remarked : “ I should ncu have 
taken inu for a man to be moulded o,i cir-am- 
stances. In strong bands, circumstances san he 
very plastic.” 

Perhaps it is not possible for sou to »ee tldng- 
in quite the same light that I do. There are alts ay- 
so mans different points of view. Even if she were 
not pledged to another, I could not ask her »o 
share uqv life oij the ranch. It is not a .suitable 
life for . . . for anyone like Miss Hare mr*." 
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Gwendolen got op and walked to (kv water’s 
edge and stood a moment looking into Ike cool 
depths. Across, on the opposite bank, was a 
wealth of loveliest foliage. Beyond, in the far 
distance, were mystical blue kills. All around was 
that sense of unreal intensity, to the dweller of 
cities who finds kernel f surrounded bv untrodden 
country where lurk the beasts oi prey. To her 
vivid imagination there was a kind of passionate 
allurement about the wkok scene - with its wealth 
of sunshine, its vigorous Hashing rirer. its unruly, 
luxurious riot of growing things, its warm, lus- 
cious atmosphere. She telt in her blood that it 
was a country for strong, elemental passions; for 
doing and daring for having and holding, at the 
sword’s point if necessary; but, never, never, for 
calm, prosaic, latter-day reasoning. 

She turned to him with a little low laugh, and 
a swift gleam in her eyes “ Do you know what 
I would do if I were you? I would entice her 
down here — here to this very spot — and I would 
have my horse waiting; and before sbe quite 
realized anything I would have her up on my 
saddle-bow, and ride — ride — J would never draw 
rein until I lifted her down at the door of my little 
wattle-and-daub home on the ranch, and then. 
. . . Oh! then I would show her it was better 

to stay even there with me, than to have comforts 
and luxuries with anyone else.” 

She saw him clench Ms hands suddenly, and she 
felt instinctively that he was biting his teeth to- 
gether hard, but otherwise he betrayed no sign of 
his feelings. In reply, he gave a, low langh, and 
looked into her eyes with a whimsical expression. 
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• Tint iA what I mi glii i o i c it wet 'o Gwedd den 
^ereu • but not with Evelyn Harcourf. She is not 
jet awaked 

“And am I so rer y wideawake?** ?rn a Snip 

vli ji' J , 

•‘You ate o woman. She — fium some p< in> > »r 
view — is stid u cluld.” 

“And are jou afraid to a via ken her? “ 

“I should be afraid to do so roughly.” 

“ Ah ! wl + h a little impatient gesture — “ Does 
lav man ever understand a woman? ” 

There was a slight pause, then she askeu, “ TLon 
all you want me to do i« to try and tell her Sir 
Henri- 3Iabon’» erne character?' 5 
“ re*.” 

* And it I do. are jou cent! dent 'he Amd act 
any different!; ? ’’ 

“No, but I am certain sV has t right to k i w 
more than she does at present.” 

“ It will be vert dinicult. We . - e m mely 
friends. She still mistrusts me.” 

“If I know her at all. I think sh - is m, red; 
waiting to know yon better.” 

“And to overcome a v»u deeply looted, 
prejudice? ” 

“ If so. you cannot blame her s< much as her 
narrow experience.” 

“ Well, I will try ; but do not expect too much. 
I caa sec perfectly that the prejudice is very deep- 
rooted, and she may resent my even approaching 
such a subject. Frankly, I have small hope of 
success.” 

He looked troubled, hut could only Thank her 
and hope for the best. 
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Gwendolen was very quH as, sae and heiPhusband 
trolleyed slowly back tbrongli tlie approaching 
gloom to Government House. Behind tnem, over 
tne river, the sun was selling in \ splendour that 
had a dull, angrv look about ii. Ji might have 
been IB by the mgry ores of i vole mo it might 
be catching the glow of some e,mth-}ua« iL stuped 
city in flames, which the risirg dun tad turned a 
molten, menacing blood-red. It was like an eve 
of portent, and the verv waters themselves seemed 
to st ty their mad rush and go swiffn end silently 
beneath a blood-red pall. She shivered unaccount- 
ably, and was glad to feel her husb mil's aim steal 
round her and chaw her close. 

“What is it, little woman* ’’ he said renderlj, 
and she nestled closer to the lo v e that bad been 
willing to lose the wcwld for her. I T o through the 
deepening shadows they went, and she was mgnelj 
glad to leave that blood-red river behind. Surely, 
surely, something untoward was J Lore— something 
in progress that chilled ana numbed her senses. 

She was right. 

From the little bungalow on the north bank of 
I he river, a woman had gone out to kill 
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BESIDE THE 

But it is necessary to go back a little, and recall 
the conversation In the Administrator's garden 
when Gwendolen announced her intend on t<» 
Berridge, of paving a visit to the dttle bung.Jnw 
by the Zambesi where dwelt the Conservator of 
tne Falls, James McNair. She knew tl.e < jn» t- 
valor personally, as he had been ,u Gov< nonce. 
House occasionally on busines', rii until <1 t h, v 
of the thrilling rescue she had U‘\o. en ’n- yn 
Indeed, she had seaieely realized uet La 1 ad , t , 
as he never mentioned her. ami ’i >he to: shir ed 
the matter at all, she concluded he Imrl Ion - 1 
the example of so many men in the Colonies. t ,i„l 
married beneath him. 

“Is there a Mrs. McNair?’ she had a sited Pit 
husband, after one of tiis visit's. 

“ ¥g.s but I don’t think anyone ever stes her.” 
" Why? Is she too reallsfic, oj something, 
through living in that coma at It little bungalow? " 
“More likely unpresentable.’’ 

“ Doesn’t anybody know her? " 

“Oh, I expect so. Berridge goes there a go**! 
deal. There are two children.” 

“Well, I %on’t envy her her hosbunJ, 1 ’ he 
conically, “ I don’t like the look of 1dm.” 
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u Not McNair? ” in some surprise. ^Bnt he’s 
quite a decent sort. His father is a Scotch par- 
son.” 

“ Perhaps that accounts for it.” 

“ Accounts for what?” 

“ My antipathy. I admit his manners are ex- 
cellent, and he does not drop his aitches, hut his 
eyes are like cold steel, and he has a detestable 
mouth. No doubt his wife is appalling. He 
certainly looks the sort of man who would marry 
chiefly to save expense.” 

From the moment, however, that she had looked 
into the haunting sadness of Elaine’s eyes, she had 
been uneasy. Although the eyes contained no 
appeal, no asking for sympathy, her instinct told 
her no mere girl could look so sad without some 
unusual cause. Much as she disliked the smooth- 
tongued, good-looking husband, Gwendolen decided 
she must try and get to know the sad-eved wife. 
So she arranged to go down to the Zambesi on a 
particular afternoon, row to the bungalow, and be 
fetched later by Berridge, who would be fishing 
with her husband and the Hippo. 

It was about four o’clock when the boys pushed 
off the little trolley, occupied by Gwendolen, 
plentifully surrounded by bright-coloured cushions, 
and with a large white umbrella. The trolley ran 
over the sand on little iron rails, and the way led 
down through a semi-tropical forest for about three 
miles to the broad strip of glistening silver which 
was the river. 

Gwendolen was glad to be going down to the 
river. When she first came she cared for little but 
the Falls. Their wonder held her spell-bound. 
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Tor a while she had no eyes fc r a nothin" e’?e. 
'r'L.en she discovered that the noi^e vded hor 
nerves, and there t\ ere moments when it became 
s* unendurable she had to hurry a wav. -Viter t nt* 
sne gave more tnoaght to the sweeping. y»vops 
river, with it® lovely islands, like emeralds in an 
pvijuUite setting of turquoise; its waving paints 
and swaging bananas; its long, sweeping deeps, 
hurrying, scurrying rapids, quiet back-waters, and 
difficult currents. So she came to see rhat in a 
land of monotony it possessed the very spirit oJ 
change. In the morning it was an entirely different 
river to the afternoon. At one time a sky-reflect- 
ing restful, azure river, with lovely pictures of 
foliage and clouds on its bosom, and dim hills in 
the distance, dreaming sleepy dreams benettn e 
sleepy noonday sky . At another, a broad band 
of saining silver, biaulifnl in the distant -a i u * f x 
dazzling close at hand; though alw-v • wH' ..dur- 
ing green, shadowy nooks among tin 1 isl; n.ls fi: 
i hose who were not afraid of hippopotami nod 
crocodiles. At eventide perhaps a bio >d-rcd are / 1 
almost terrible in its lurid richness of colouring, 
which tied with a sky that no artist wor.M dare to 
paint. Or, perhaps, it was a mother- of pearl sty, 
ca«t ing down upon the boson* of ibe waters 
tenderest shades of pink and nature and green, 
which turned the waiting world into a fairyland, 
ami decked the far-off spray from the mighty cos 
cade» at the Fulls in the opalescent colours of a 
fairr's wing. Those were the times when, to Elaine 
McNair's rich imagination, there were spirits 
everywhere — a spirit of colour, a spirit of verdure, 
a river-god somewhere in state, dwelling in a 
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palace born of the radiance of creation’s morning. 
To all the wilderness-dwellers the river was in very 
Irutb as a spirit — a spirit of light and hopefulness 
threading its cheery, invigorating way through a 
land that, without it, would be but a desert of 
sand. "Without it the spot would be unendurable. 
With it, there were some who thought it the best 
spot iu Rhodesia. Always when Gwendolen was 
feeling exhausted, the river revived her. From 
far-away sandy places, one looked for it with eager, 
searching eyes, as the night-watcher watches for 
the morning. Always, when visible, it sang its 
message of hope and gladness across the sun- 
^torched wilderness. 

As Gwendolen rattled down on her little trolley, 
the boys singing a weird incantation as they ran, 
she thought it must be rather wonderful to live 
always beside so grand a river. She thought so 
still, as she stood waiting for the Thames punt 
belonging to Government House, in which four 
liveried, cheery niggers would paddle her to the 
Conservator’s bungalow. Elaine McNair, on the 
contrary, was hardly thinking at all, as she sat 
alone in the snade of the big banana. It was one 
ol the days when she was afraid to think; con- 
seauently when a charming apparition in white 
muslin came slowly towards her, she watched her 
in a dazed manner, having quite forgotten what 
Berridge had told her about Mrs. Leven’s inten- 
tion to call. 

Gwendolen came slowly up to her, and the first 
thing she noticed was that Elaine-’s’face was swol- 
len and there was an ugly scar on her forehead. 



TEE SI LEE T TASi TIES 2 r 5 

E'ame was stil 1 gazing at ner u a cwed fas 
'■hv.ied manner. 

\\ hat a nee ~enly spot’* Gr udoie ^ lr,d 1 . 
‘ II uw v >u air st lu^e that banana ’ T eon-* * r 
don’t inind ms walking into tout gasdu u il i = 
unceremonious manner, but I ‘nought vou nt‘,c »o 
splendid m lour dreadful adventure, lieu nttc a 
to know vou ever hint e " 

A htt'e tlusL crept into Ehuue’s white i heeks, 
Out she onlv murmured a hall incohernit sentet u* 
about Mrs. Leven's kindness in coming <’Wen 
dolen pielentied not to notice her umesi>onsive 
manner, and chatted on about the river. In the 
meantime, without letting it be Men, she *d adied 
careful! v the delicate sensitive nice of her strause?) 
balding companion. And being gifted with uide*’- 
stauduig above the oriiiovo, sg * t ( o > * hi \ tl<.‘ 

the stiff, almost repellent manner, n. * mr ' o' n oL 
u hard nature, but of 1 mg solitud-. and »*, s ’ »t» t 
and peihaps oppression. Foi som-* ie <=< >• s , 
could not lievo denned, her heart ui n d m r»rt 'v 
Sue looked into the patient < 0 ,-.. PL 1 the * »s 
a dumb annual in p'dn. turd she told 1 c 1 sell she 
had stumbled upo t a hidden t* igedv 

And because ot it. she leaned bar k n her r Ink* in 
a fiiendh. easv wav. and put * *riL a 1 ! her powers 
of attraction ins as usvlduorr-iv as, piobablc more 
so than, il she had beer sacking t> win the fav mr 
of a ro.val head For Gwendolen knew <* go°d de ’ 
about rota! favours, and soc iety’s smil s, ami if 
sh 1 had nol been much wearmd of both, she would 
not have stake*’ all she had on Wv marcs Ian on « 
‘ove. And jsAt is she bad ever su -ceecbHl in 
socierv’s c*ura u d circle, so she now drew a warrant 
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11 lab to the wan faee, and a little shy light of 
wonder and gratitude into the wide, elusive eyes. 
Jt was all Elaine could do as yet d,v way of re- 
sponse, so long and far had she strayed in the 
paths of restraint and solitude. But when Gwen- 
dolen Leven, with studied carelessness, drew a how 
at a venture, she seemed to shrink K.ck into herself 
like a frightened child. 

“Have you hurt yourself, or have you neural- 
gia? ” she asked. “ Your face is swollen, and 
there is a scar on your forehead.” 

‘I fell down,” was the rather hurried answer, 
“ and knocked my taco while £ . . . I . . . 

was trying to hang a picture.” 

k ‘ I’m so sorry. Have you anything to put on 
it? It’s so funny to live without shops, isn't it; 
and perhaps you have no cream of any sort? If 
you could spare a boy to come back with me. 1 
travel with a whole Cash Chemist’s supply, and 
could certainly find something to do it good.'’ 

“ Thank you, but ir is nothing,” in the same 
half -frightened manner, “ I always mark so easily 
if I hurt myself.” 

Gwendolen saw it disturbed her to press the 
point, and asked, instead, if there was any chance 
of seeing the children. 

“ I hear them now,” Elaine exclaimed, evidently 
relieved to change the subject, “ they go nearly 
every day to see the engineer at the Power 
Station; he is devoted to them.’’ 

The two children appeared almost at once in 
charge of a piccanin not much bigger than them- 
selves, and Gwendolen noticed, as she noticed most 
things, that the toddler, Billy, came towards them 
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is bus 1- >s Ms 3i,'lo Jpgs would iv" , ( bin. bo' * >g 
u.f sticky sweetmeat ; vlule Jutni I u .g V P 
j'-nL lis into LS mt m *’ b . and stare at ID* i u 
GLc* siw i ti him the irm.e of hi- taU ir. ' j i - 
liked him ar oiite: but Li! 1 ' na« -o riin< 1 i 1 
sweet she eusilv forgave a si v Jci lime 1 tad no" 
•.potlass fxotk, ar>d hasten* d t<> emu ’rag* Ins bum 
ivenures of friendship. 

Elaine Wiped tne little grubby ban'D, anJ then 
sat site itly itching, uud Gwendolen amused h**r 
self Truk the children until she Lord the sound 
at paddle*, and knew Berridge wa 1 *’ approaching 

Then she put the child off her lap, and «t lod up. 

“Mar 1 iome again? It’s «o delightful I a r< b \ 
the rive” I hare enjoyed sitting X ; oar garden -o 
much.” 

“Ess, mm ag.-in,’' lisped Billy . i\,t' »..e "el 

still clutching her «k‘ut. “ Tom . n* sc u o no 
mummie. Daddy hurted mumnie art IB «.•> 
morn in', an' ruummie kied, an* me kied tio 
mumuie bleeded. ’ 

Gwendolen looked down at the sol m, tv hr 
litrle face, feeding she dare not io.< k into ‘r.e 
mother’s. 

“ lie is making it up,” < ante in < < nr v on* '’ruin 
a head bent down over his cur <*. “ he is so food 
of making up all sorts of lab's.” 

‘‘Dadd} wouid kill .« n,” fame from the eble. 
roy in severe tones x, Bilh — “ he would trill \ou, 
and mother too, if he ueard >ou sas that.” 

A step behind made Gwendolen turn gladly *o 
welcome her escort, and after Berridge had shn si 
a few minutes,* site moved down to the edge af 
the river, where a canoe was waiting. Then they 
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glided away together, over a liver the sunset had 
stained with lurid crimson and gold. 

Berridge, as was Ms wont, asked no questions, 
and merely broke the silence with an occasional 
dry remark. Gwendolen sat vecj still beside him , 
and said nothing. Suddenly Berridge saw a Mg 
tear splash down on to her hand, and, taken aback, 
he glanced round into her face. 

Sue gave a little twisted smile. 

‘ They say there are special guardian angels for 
little children and drunkards, are there none, I 
wonder, for young, defenceless wives? . .” 

She saw him clench his hands with a passionate 
grip, and a strange, set look, as of fury that he 
dare not tent, came over bis face. 

“ Guardian angels ! . . .” with a bitter sneer, 
“ are about as probable as the Fatherhood of God. 
The only thing one can easily believe is a father- 
hood of the devil, and a following evil. James 
McNair is in possession of both.” 

“ But surely, if he is really brutal, something 
can be done? ” 

“ Not so far,” and he ground his teeth. “ She 
denies everything — from fear, I suppose, and be- 
cause he dominates her absolutely.” 

Gwendolen shuddered. “It is horrible,” she 
breathed — “horrible, and to be alone with Him 
down there, so far from everyone. Something 
must he done if it is true. I must think.” 

“It’s true enough,” in a hard voice that hid Ms 
feeling, “but I am just waiting my time. Sooner 
or later I will make James McNair pay.” 
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ELUXE HO-Villt's’ THAoEM 

Ajteu 'uv. eiiuolex. bad left h(-f, E hi ine sat quHe 
stili, holding Bills in her arci.-. and watched the 
liver. 

The.' often sat thus «. 1 the sunser hour, when chi 
“Hid was tired of ci« play, while damie we^l »f 
to t;m kitchen (<> pTfer hings to *«\t and m u-rl/ 
over the k.jck cook-boi. 

‘ 'TVba a nltr hah . x. utuma- : w ‘ 1 ‘-he t u;u 
agaot? *' he lisp-d. and i.c^tie(] hi- fa r brad ..g .‘us 
her breast . '.I t v[ 13 s. Elaine kissed die iu> ”:■]* 
softly — soiCi.s. Even in ner mot. e 1 '- eve s ’ (hr* 
m»r show any transports The reprp -*\>u of B 
individuality bad been too inere’iesslr complete 
It was one ot the crimes for which she v<;-’ sotve- 
t Lines made t> pa v. it sne show >d a tenderi.es.- for 
the chugimr, »Tin«ci"0 bab' -hoy, which Jamie, >r ' 
refused if oA’ereu. She nughl, of course to ii.ru e 
put him to bed it once; but, as so often, he; 
dm. in 7 unpractical side tempted hen aril s{),. 
on. It was so beautiful in the talin of evening, 
watching the slurs come out, and the moon grow 
brighier and brighter through the whispering 
banana. And then she wilted + o think about 
Gwendolen Leypn: it was *o wonder! ul that uav 
one so radiantly loveiy should have sought Lor out 
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because she wanted to know her — so wonderful to 0 
think of having a woman-friend at all. In all the 
starved existence of her married life, Elaine had 
never had a woman-friend. It had been entirely 
opposed to her husband’s views, and he had effec- 
tually prevented it. She had never, as a matter of : 
fact, had any friend at all except Arthur Berridge, 
and his friendship, if it was to be permitted to 
continue, had to appear to be entirely given to her 
husband. For her sake he spent considerable time 
with a man he hated, so that he might see her, 
and find occasional opportunities to help her. He 
could at least bring her fish that he had caught, 
and birds that he had shot, and the invigorating 
consciousness that there was someone who cared. 
Beyond that he dare not go, for her own sake, as*! 
he knew James McNair well enough to realize 
that one false step would certainly mean a tragedy. 
Also, he knew that she would never meet him half 
way. For the children’s sake, if for no other, she 
would never take her release through him. Once 
when they had been alone for a little while one., 
evening in the garden, and she was spent and 
white and exhausted after some terrible experience; 
V>f the afternoon, he had blurted out in that 
“Abrupt way of his, “ I’ll take you away, if you’ll 
,% e > little girl.” He had not dared to draw near 
°..T er, or scarcely look at her, but bis voice shook ’ 
fTp.an unusual emotion, and Elaine knew per* 
ect y we p that he meant what he said. But she 
only hard at the river with her big, big eyes, 

t^^mured, “I could never leave Billy. He 
Trrr enough to Jamie, but he would kill 

Billy by to torture me.” 
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He haci not dared to say any more, but as they 
moved towards the house, at the sound of an ap- 
proaching step, he had breathed — ■“ Remember, I 
will always take you if you will come. I shall not 
change. You have only to give me a signal. But 
if you won’t come, I’ll do anything in my power 
to help von, and you must always think of me as 
a friend you can rely on.” 

A little choking sob had been her answer, as she 
hurried to the children, and left him to stroll for- 
ward and greet her husband. That was three 
months ago, and the subject had never been 
broached again , but all the same a new memory 
lay between them like a link of shining gold. It 
was the memory of the first moments when he had 
clambered into the canoe, in its awful position 
on the precipice edge. He had caught her hands 
in Ms and held them fast, with feeling too deep for 
words. And she had looked into his eyes as never 
before, and for the first time he knew that if she 
dare let herself go, all her soul was his. 

And still they had said nothing, neither then 
nor afterwards ; but instead of letting his tortured 
feelings lure himself to seek forgetfulness in drink, 
in a way that made the Administrator condemn, 
him as a hopeless drunkard, he had managed to 
keep straighter than he had been known to for 
some years. 

Though he might not have acknowledged it, 
Gwendolen Leven’s attitude had done a good deal 
towards helping him, in renewing Ms self -inspect. 
He was perfectly aware that she would know of 
the last outburst, when he had so nearly lost his 
post ; and that it was a climax to too many. And 

. .6 
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though his nature would not permit fftm to be 
anything but abrupt and off-hand; Ms heart, as she 
had had the perspicacity to perceive, was sterling 
gold; and he had been so touched by her genial 
friendliness the afternoon he had been bidden to 
Government House, that he had sworn a solemn 
oath that for the sake of what he had seen in 
Elaine McNair’s eyes, and for the sake of the 
trusting belief of this understanding woman, he 
would wrestle as he had never wrestled before 
against his besetting weakness. 

And as he escorted her home after her visit to 
the little bungalow he was further fortified in Ms 
intention by that same frank friendliness in her 
manner. Without entirely realizing it, he felt 
what all men felt who had the opportunity to he 
on friendly terms with Gwendolen Leven — that 
because she knew a great deal about the evil in 
the world, she was capable of being kind to it, 
without condoning ; and where most good people 
would think it their duty assiduously to condemn, 
she seemed to look ahead and unconsciously sug- 
gest by her attitude that it was worth while 
^making a stand against it, and hating it for its 
6,wn sake, independent of outside things. And 
wi>en she said good-bye to him before Government 
Ho\ise, he felt a rush of gratitude that it was a 
physical impossibility to him to show, when she 
said kimply — “ I am going to think. When I have 
though^ hard, perhaps between us we may find a 
way yet to protect her.” 

And meanwhile at the little bungalow, James: 
McNair strode across the garden with an expres- 
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sion in his very footsteps that made the mother 
and child tremble. 

“ What the devil are yon doing out here at this 
hour?” was Ms greeting, and in the dim light she 
saw that his thin, white face was grey with sup- 
pressed fury. “ Why isn’t the child in bed I . . . 
you know 7 he ought to be. Am I never to cure you 
of this cursed habit of mooning? Who has been 
here this afternoon? Jamie says a lady came. 
Who was she? ” 

Elaine stood up, still holding Billy, who clung 
to her in terrified silence. 

“ Mrs. Leven,” she told him, in a low, frightened 
voice. 

Then take care she never comes again, or I’ll 
make you sorry for it. Mrs. Leven indeed ! — why, 
she’s a divorced woman, damn her. I’m not going 
to have any of her sort hanging round my house. 
It was like her damned impertinence to come down 
uninvited after all this time. You ought to have 
known better than to receive her. You may be sure 
she only wants sometMng,” with an ugly sneer. 
“ Clever women like her don’t come and see little 
fools like yon for nothing. But she’s not to come 
any more, you understand. I won’t have anyone 
prying Into my domestic affairs. Now take tile 
child to bed, and make haste.” 

She moved away silently, not daring to reply. /'but 
before she struck a light in the bedroom she/ held 
Billy close and kissed him several times. Th,i child 
was too cowed to respond, except with little 
wMmper, which made her whisper hurriedly, in 
terror lest he shfiuld be heard, “ Don’t cry-, darling. 
Mummie will take care of him.” 
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Then in fear and trembling she pnt him to betl 
or when her husband’s face wore the expressioi 
the had seen this evening, she knew there miglil 
>e far worse to follow. Something had evidently 
ipset him in the afternoon, and if so, it was 
latural consequence that he should come home am 
rent his fury on her. It was one way in which he.. 
tept his post, and contrived to blind outsiders to? 
ais real character; that and his smooth-tongued 
jleverness as long as he had himself under control^ 
When his self-control was going, he came home tof? 
her. In his diabolical cleverness was a knowledge 
of himself so far-seeing that it had enabled him tf; 
blind people for five years concerning the con- 
ditions of his household. He knew perfectly well 
that he was subject to fits of demoniacal frenzy, in 
which he was scarcely answerable for his actions, 
but with the cunning of madness he controlled 
them, at any rate, to times when there were no; 
spectators, and consequently no possible witness,; 
A black boy’s information would easily be met, and 
threats and cruelty had brought the helpless young 
wife to such a state of subjection she only dared 
to endure silently. More than once he had told her 
cold blood that if she ever informed against 
h^m. he would kill her, and swing for it. “ You’re 
certainly not worth swinging for,” had been the 
contemptuous rejoinder, “ but as sure as my name 
is James McNair, that’s what I’ll do if you ever 
And then he would go off to the club at 
Livingstone, and spin a few good yarns; or lie 
would go and have a smoke with a pal, and make 
himself agreeable to his hostess In a quiet, en- 
gaging way ; with the result that he was generally 
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voted rjfther a good fellow, who was a little to be 
pitied because he had married beneath him. 

Only Berridge had any idea of the truth, and he, 
as he told Mrs. Leven. was waiting his time. It 
was the only thing he could do at present, without 
more circumstantial evidence, and for fear of only 
picking a. quarrel which would prevent his giving 
the little help he was now able. The circumstances 
were not new to Mm, unfortunately. He knew that 
in South Africa there is a germ of irritability, and 
even brutality, which makes fiends of a. certain 
type of man. He knew that in many places there 
were ill-treated wives, who tried to find a cold 
comfort in the fact that it was very much the 
order of the day, and they were probably no worse 
off than their neighbours. Few of them had 
anyone to appeal to but each other, and little 
enough assistance to obtain from that. It was in 
Johannesburg Elaine had first seen her husband 
in Ms true colours, and learnt only too quickly 
the uselessness of appeal among neighbours who 
were so many of them more or h in i tr’ *f ’nip 
themselves; and for the most pan a t .pi s. > 
had never been accustomed irux a L >p» 
Prom there they had gone *o m . rid. 'ox r * , It - » 
late spot, where there were ro t elgi buir- t. 
and she had been brought to net* nr j v u A-'ui » 
terror-stricken subjection bt the kti T juwu< * oi 
all possibility of rescue. 

For, incredible as it ma? em * ' 1 nose vih> b* ve 
lived all their lives in an atir.o«oitpre ofc pr> 
it is only too terribly possible .n the lore.y places 
of the earth fo» a man of unbridb-d piu bns to til 
treat to the utmost limit cf his bent. Jie womai 
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■who has left all her friends to go with him, if it 
happens that he is a tyrant and bully, and she 
has an unfortunate knack of irritating him, or is 
helpless and frail and timid. James McNair was 
a tyrant by nature, a tyrant by circumstances, 
and a tyrant by choice ; and in any corner of the 
world only the God of the Defenceless could hare 
saved a woman who was bound to him with the 
bonds of wifehood. It was to give his cruelty full 
play that he chose the lonely places, and carefully 
placed every possible obstacle between wbat neigh- 
bours there might be becoming friendly with his 
young wife. And yet he was a well-educated man, 
whose father was a clergyman of the Scotch 
Church, and through whose influence he obtained 
the post of Conservator of the Victoria Falls. 
Berridge’s knowledge of him dated back to school- 
days, when he had been the most fiendish bully in 
the school and the terror of all the small hoys. It 
had been renewed over a case of flagrant cruelty 
to natives in South Africa, when he had nearly 
come to grief, but been given tbe benefit of the 
doubt because he was a white man and apparently 
a gentleman. 

'• Meanwhile, when little Billy was safely in bed, 
a\ad she had tucked up Jamie, who had been at- 
tended by the nurse-piccanin, Elaine entered the 
sitting-room in fear and trepidation in answer to an 
angry summons from her husband. And directly 
she entered she knew that the “worse” was to 
follow. 

“ What does Jamie mean about Billy telling 
Mrs. Leveii I hurt you? Can’t you*teach the child 
to hold Ms tongue? He’s got to hold it, anyhow. 
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i > .1 chair, • ;u ’ 
nu? litu'l “i it *» Li* 
;£>2eis a fid pri* i* ui *, 

hM.rg it 'j 

u oars' cjcdihi i ,a.' 
na jneiv* r'ioTii that 
a 1 1 tiiid crlss, t *hall 
nl of the rr<o ji, 

; she hated t he sigh, 
Lo be in e . room vith 
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a loaded one. He knew that so be alone close to 
one fully loaded and cocked, pointing at her baby’s 
bead was a supreme refinement of lortuie, and he 
added 10 it the horror o* a possible ■waking cry 
from the cnild 

He bad no intention of firing at the child, she 
believed tiial our what he certainly would do, ii 
disobeyed was to fire the gun f^om the room into 
the garden and perhaps Brighton Billv out of his 
senses tor good, 01 make him d«af tor life. And 
be would do this if sue moved, or if the child gave 
an unconscious cry 

After be had le't hei sue sat like a corpse, with 
her eves fixed vacantly on the moon tight flooded 
gaiden She was trying not to think, for she felt 
that if she thought, she would go mad and leave 
Billy to the mercy of his father unprotected. She 
was also, in a feverish, helpless way, willing Mm 
10 sleep peacefully. If he stirred, she bioke into a 
vem perspiration of fear, lest a ciy should follow 

bhe was faint with hunger, and sick with fear, 
but a certain dogged resolve kept her rigid until 
the three dieadful hours were nearly over. Then 
a shaft of moonlight fell across the sleeping child, 
and she saw clearly his beautiful little bead on the 
pillow with one little doubled fist beside it. And 
a mew horror came to her of what might be his 
fate at his father's bands if she were to die and 
leave 'him. She sometimes felt so ill that it seemed 
as if sfae could not last long, and if it bad not been 
for BIuSy, she would have been glad indeed; but 
*he idea* <,»f bis being left was torture. 

And it \yas in that dreadful hour, watching his 
innocent sleeping face, with the deadly muzzle of 
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XVIII 


he must not come back 

a fternoon that Gwendolen met the Silent 

„rr* T as * ie day upon which the great climax 
came m Blame McNair’s life. Whife he S 

-a ? t e :’ ta r B 7 oic “ g , Ms piea ’ »». ***** ^ 

babv-bov b S i Glm Smg passionately to her 
fort hiS’ Strmng Vainly t0 soothe aid coni- 

he«d d t1l t rire^L^ t w a ? ( “;, aftcr “ >011 

commandinglT it called’ a! S tty ’ resolutely 
blood csi,!? k 11 through her very heart’s 

terror-stSe^Twid ei l Sel l. iow °T er ^sobbing,, 
breast with i ld \ bushing him against her 

ce^abirbut ll^B D K erae8S and en< Jearment con- 
self sjoTnewrB ^ be ^ ime > somewhere outside her- 

JlLl re TagUeIy »<*“"». to® >i™r m, 

Bbe knew >"■* what <>C 
tha/- who had made her mad? . what hm 1 

• • ■ Was it Lt the 

who o,wned her body and soul, and the spirit of 

spiri^Su^^ 11 ^ become absorbed into her 
Sene es tib gh ^ 1<mg ’ mratter *Me pain-wrung 

She triec not to think of the past hour. She 
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tried not to hear Jamie's low. frightened whimper. 
She hushed and fondled the baby-boy, and tried, 
as so often before, to close the ears and eyes of 
her brain to what had gone. But it was all there 
still — too poignant, too vivid to be even dulled, 
though she gave all her strength to it. Did not 
her own bruises cry out with a dull, continuous 
ache: though deadened by her keener suffering in 
her child? Three times he had struck her 
savagely: but it was only when be touched the 
child she had felt the madness seize her. Whether 
she would or no. her thoughts ran back. For ten 
days there had been calm. Since the dreadful in- 
cident of the gun he had touched none of them. 
He had even been amiable. He had taken Jamie 
out with him and been good to him. He had made 
advances to Billy, which the child was too terrified 
to return, and he had only scowled without saying 
anything. Jamie was frightened too, hut he was 
also artful. He knew that while the mood lasted 
Ms father would spoil him in every way — and even 
if it ended in a blow, on the whole it was worth 
it. Billy was different. Behind the terror in Ms 
baby eyes, there was baby defiance. His beautiful 
little face somehow looked scorn and loathing in 
the midst of its terror. And because he knew why. 
the expression was there, and that it was just, his 
father hated him in return. 

And then had come the fateiri duv i mif 
hardly knew how it began. Thing** I ad n - ’ i <»nt, 
early, and then she had seen the ait-* b> * a out 
lxer husband’s lips, and the greym-s m > is 
that betokenec? the usual frenzied rta k of un- 
governable passion. Billy was v«uw r wim 
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a touch of fever, and she hushed him fearfully; 
lest his little piteous wail should draw any of.«:. 
wrath towards himself. Jamie she persuaded top; 
and see his friend at the Power Station, in chatp, 
of the nurse-hoy. Finally she had tucked Billy 
upon the sofa, and got out her sewing-machim,! 
because the sound of it seemed to soothe him. 
Then had come the final scene. 1 

Shouting to her roughly, and white with cob- 
centra ted passion, her husband had come storming'; 
into the room. N . J,| 

After that most things were blurred. She Ml 
no distinct notion as to how she was in fault! 
Probably she was not in fault at all, but merely 
the helpless scapegoat because he had beet 
discovered in some of his idle, slovenly habits, and; 
had had a taste of the Administrator’s cutting 
tongue. She only knew that he towered over her 
in all his cruel strength, muttering curses, and 
then, because she did not speak, struck her bmb 
tally. She was too dazed to cry out, and her very 
silence seemed to further irritate him, so that he 
snatched up the machine, and threatened to break 
it on her head. Instead, cruelly remembering that 

f ’ e was useful to him, he broke it up on the floor, 
ten it was that Billy, roused suddenly, gave a. 
tie shriek of terror, and commenced to cry aloud. 
B^turned to the sofa. Instantly the mother was 

alertv ••• 

“ H s e is ill,” she said — “ don’t touch him. If you 
will go', away I will soon hush him to sleep.” 
v “I ana not going away to please any damned 
‘baby,” w\us the rough retort. “He has got to 
be> quiet maw.” He took a step forward, Md 
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seized ffis arm. With, an oath, he hit her again, 
' and she reeled back against the wall. The child’s 
cries grew louder. 

“ Don’t touch him,” she said once more, and 
■ something in her voice made him pause and look 
into her face. 

“I’ll teach you to speak to me in that tone.” 
he sneered. “ Now, just see whether I’ll touch 
him or not.” She darted forward, but be only 
struck her for the third time, and before she could 
regain her balance, he had caught the child by Ms 
clothes, swung him round twice, head downwards, 
and thrown him in a heap into a corner of the 
room. 

“ Now see if he’ll be quiet enough,” he said, 
and fiung out of the house. 

That was half an hour ago, and the child was 
still giving little choking sobs and gasps. Ex- 
haustion was making him quieter; but she saw he 
looked very ill, and in her soul was the dumb, 
helpless rage of an animal. She could scarcely 
think coherently at all, but amid the confusion 
in her mind was one thought strong and clear: — 
If be came back before the child had quite re- 
covered, terror would probably unhinge the delicate 
brain for life. If he came back in a dangerous 
mood at all, no one could answer for the conse- 
quences. 

She looked into the poor little frail, tear-stained 
face, and the dumb fury within her grew stronger. 
What was it she had said that dreadful night of 
the gun? . . “ It were better they had no 

parent at all than a father such as he.” She re- 
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pmd-d it again, o'oi and over, as. *>lxe hhd done 
bei\n e. 

'uid ns sue did ms, tno uaitrs called. 

‘‘Then ne mast wot toiae hark/' said a voice 
uiaid the sixer's tailing. 

F«u* onoil.° half hoir she sat on. and all the 
time the sp> A ot the ,\ irers w orbed a madness 
'm her brain. Something new seemed born into 
Inn self that Mie diu nor recognize — something 
stern, and iaevualde, and stronger than death. 

Jamie teased his whimpering, to proceed with 
his Tea, and the sick thild sank into a sleep of 
'xbaostion. 

When he woke he would be safe with the nurse 
bo 1 *, v\bo was devored to him. He wtuld be safe 
as long as his father did not eome back. One 
thought, and one only. now seemed to obsess her 
brain. His father must not come back. He must 
never come back. Better no parent at all than 
one such as he.’ 

She tucked him no in his little bed, kissed Jamie, 
and went outside to the river bank. 

And in her eyes was the light of high resolve. 
She looked down the river to where the brooding 
spirit, as of nhimmering light, hung suspended over 
the cataract of waters, and the expression on her 
face was the expression of a young Joan of Arc, 
strong to answer some spirit call for the sake of 
righting wrong, regardless of all question of cost. 
In her heart she saw but one issue. To save her 
children, and free their future lives from the bane- 
ful influence, the curse, of such a father, she, their 
mother, who alone knew of the tragedy, must act 
at once, and afterwards suffer the supreme penalty 
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of the ]aV. She must give her life </> make •-heirs 
endurable. Years of dumb, helpless misery on A 
bringl* hei at last to this supreme moment, bo 
of revenge, but ot '-elf sacrifice. 

She knew where he had gore. Onlv fne piOii m-’ 
da.t he had said that time afternoon Le iae < cl 
ta < ut an opening in the trees on the proiuonc »r\. 
opposite the mam cuta’-ao, ami put a ><u t thin 
foi tourists. 

She s,cw thot their own canoe was missing. u nd 
she knew that was whire he had gone. If uroiJd 
stoii, however that Fate was her all\ . to: r m the 
pmce of t T eir own canoe, tethered to the hank, 
was that of the Power S f n+'or engine' *. :n wLnt, 
J.<mic luu rotnrr'al, u. stead o^ wilki*a_ as in:*.. 
Silent’r. swifif , without one ba< kw.ttd ghn 1 sbo 
stepped flown. tunK >vr si„f. ,nd pu-hm > i 

imo tneur-xr-ic Sim was star, a. >\\ tit 

h unite plan - -he a <i • ir> * -t>pp»u 1 p, 1 a 
air? ; she enl;- knew, as she » h red 1 *• < r .f »’ vy a 
whh the ,w-ep of the rive. tha’ njh > - <* mol w w- 
caning—* ailing. 

I: seemed t> be the ratal arts tb,r r-pre ,a ’'ni* 
now the river but mshed her aiong t< he 

reLcs ahead ft wa- 170m the midst of tf« * 
taut Aim w wher - * the might c ri\ <‘T -pr.ng i > fs 
goaf, :ho the voiles .minded ’oddest She ^el* 
tLc*v were urg'cg k«r to hasten Jenrlesdc. S le f 1 * 
the wafers w«iv ening out to ter incr ilv? w< -Ti- 
ber friend. At file supreme p»imge tin-re v s 
taiwil*' w klesHpess. power, fury, wild roefii ;<g 
di] the etroncest passion-, and amid ’h-a r <>Lps. 
u voice iow. 4 ]e<«r, insistent, that tilto to ter- 
‘'Bcrr' Ibrt! '* 
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At a safe point above the Falls, sbe ran the 
canoe into the trees, and landed on the north 
bank. Then she pushed her way through the 
undergrowth to the footpath leading along the 
northern extremity. 

Far down below her was the boiling maelstrom 
of waters at the foot of the gorge. She looked 
down, and for a moment her heart misgave her. 
For the gorge wore a new expression to-day. For 
the first time she saw cruelty in those sinister 
depths; cold, keen, sharp-edged cruelty. 

Then she heard the sound of an axe ; of an axe 
lopping ofi boughs. He was there, then, this man 
who must not come back, making the opening in 
the trees on the edge of the precipice he had spoken 
of. 

And now che dull, angrv red of the sunset 
Gwendolen had watched, feeling unnerved, eanght 
the great flood of water, caught the hovering spirit 
of feathery foam, caught the very green of the 
foliage, and turned all the world blood -red. A 
swift horror caught her senses. She looked down 
into the angry, swirling whirlpool, and the sudden 
expression of cruelty that had shown itself to her 
for the first time grew and gained on her dis- 
traught imagination, until it seemed that down 
there in the darkening gorge the river ran blood. 
She stepped aside with a motion of horror, and 
was for hastening back home. Only the voices still 
called— the voices that urged her to go on and dare 
everything, even the supreme penalty, crying out 
to her that thev , the waters, were fyer friend and 
were only waiting to do their share and help her. 
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Spurred ,n „ h'.iu sue forward, 

.sound; knowing what -v dV. 

k oil LEeing h tie JLt'o Ewcd «.*v k*r 
"'los® die cL.tse, and bo* <vi s 4 ao iiinn] lie 
agree <1 fm* del* o iv lh * ia.< le ins »\ v *■ 0, ri 
Point, and 'food ] u Linu over u e c mrge * *, j, 
re.ippi ir, an!, if hi" Inpes wcio torn of. It tk n 
her to ’R it tor q.li u> tom hr r 

Ltd just a? b* i.a.ncJ {ho point a r ring happened 
that idweinr.lv froze !ti" aloud wb norrr. 

Them w, " i vjddoQ hoarse rn, men a scarp 
cracking of brant hos, followed (o j second t» n 
iolpi.dtl siispens'*. 

Tb iiexr : r<dum the bi u\ of nv* * a -eirdM 
fed fhr./j^L ‘L* rive- and pisn.gKl w tb i dn *d 
fill Fno 11' '.lnoKtiom hi tv, wiv'r smine'' 

h grn Lira ,ud cb"e w r L . i*e ) rr a s e* 
seining d < ores. 

At mo vine us f am <> mu ••-o; . » ' 
cr.ting and r’earbg thronj,li r.o ai so i * » 
itmiib with horror, tie wafi.n'- «a«v ni‘ bunt «»s 
dragged aside, and i woman's tv lire, dlst.aoghn 
fare pen* over 

A moment Lifer if was gone ag.rii , bin ao ht .a * 
Beradge Lad had time d> reiogni&e tit 1 Tot ten r 
lor's wire, Elaine McNair. 
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XIX 

A DINNER IN THE WILDERNESS 

There was a small dinner-party at Government 
House that evening, partly in honour of Sir Henry 
Mahon’s future wife. One or two well-known j 
people who happened to be staying at the “ Falls 
Hotel ” were there, an eminent Rhodesian poli- 
tician from Southern Rhodesia, the Judge from 
North Eastern Rhodesia, who was passing through, 
and the district doctor. Gwendolen went to dress 
rather wearily. She was still feeling unaccountably 
oppressed. She knew so much about the sad side 
of life, it seemed to her the more pitiful that two 
people who truly had a chance of happiness should 
juggle with that chance. Yet what could she do? 
She watched Evelyn return with her golf clubs, 
and the Hippo go down through the garden to 
meet her; and she saw with generous admiration 
how fair and pleasing she was, this woman that 
Ranger Metcalfe loved, and Sir Henry Mahon was 
going to marry. And from the bottom of her heart 
she wished she could right what an intuition as 
unerring as Metcalfe’s told her was going to be 
so deplorably wrong. If she could but win the 
girl’s confidence, she believed she could do it ; but 
there lay the difficulty. Quiet, unsophisticated, 
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simple as Evelyn was, site was yet intensely 
reserved, self-reliant, and ready to stand on her 
dignity. Unless something ■unforeseen, helped to 
break down the barrier between them, Gwendolen 
felt she would only make things more difficult by- 
attempting to force it, and defeat her own ends. 
And to add to her difficulties, a telegram had 
reached Government House during their absence, 
stating that the northern troubles were over, and 
Sir Henry Mahon might be expected in three 
weeks. So there would presently be congratulatory 
health-drinking at the little dinner-party, in view 
of the now fast approaching wedding. 

But before the time for toasts came to the diners, 
tragedy itself was to stand in their midst. 

When Gwendolen stepped out from her room 
on to the wide, gaily-lighted verandah, perfectly 
gowned and coiffured, and wearing beautiful jewels, 
the first thing that, struck her was a look almost 
of appeal in the other woman-guest’s eyes. She 
thought also that she had never seen her look 
fairer. Evelyn possessed no Parisian gowns and 
no jewels — but her hair was a glory in itself, as 
was also the straight, supple, perfect figure, per- 
fect skin, and naturally regal pose of her head. In 
a simple white gown she could yet. with perfect 
unconsciousness, look more queenly than many 
beautiful women with every art to aid them. To- 
gether they formed a striking picture. The dark, 
beautiful woman of the world, with all the subtle 
charms that may hold. The fair, girlish guest, 
with the no less subtle charm of awakening under- 
standing. For half a second they seemed to look 
at each other as if waiting for something, and then 
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Gwendolen said quite simply, ‘ Yon look beautiful 
to-night.” 

The flush deepened in Evelyn’s cheeks, a flush 
of gratification, but the pleasure did not reach her 
ey es. In their serene blue depths there was still d 
question. At that moment she would have given 
anything to be able to ask ou night, You have 
seen Mr. Metcalfe this afternoon. Why ooes he 
never come hero? ” 

For when the Hippo met her across the gar 
d<m, he had related how, out sailing during the 
afternoon, he had seen the Levens, having tea cn 
the bank with Sanger Metcalfe. 

Gwendolen, In ignorance 01 this, said nothing ol 
their afternoon companion, and a second later the/ 
were joined by the men. 

Long after, Evelyn remembered that dinner a- 
a sort of epoch, or turning-point. They dined on 
the verandah, waited upon by the four solemn 
imposing natives, resplendent in their gold -cm 
broidered, scarlet zouaves, between the courses 
each standing like a statue at one of the four cor- 
ners of the table. Behind the Administrator stood 
the impassive, dignified English butler, as a sort 
of master of ceremonies. On the rable were costly 
silver and glass. Below the verandah a black 
sentry with loaded gun paced up and down. The 
young Administrator himself, tall and command- 
ing, added a finishing touch to a scene that ap- 
pealed to the imagination in every sense, by its 
novelty and its charm. For beyond the glass and 
the silver and the ceremony, scarcely more than 
a stone’s throw from the verandah, was the wide 
wilderness of Africa. Beyond the lights, beyond 
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To make olt-wop c >mnuui T ik*» <t m * ; 

1 S'U<1 dcM'enrv wlnn F,\r tl hm vreM t 1 e 

p u iip]p, lm leave tlpm, amonj, *!• rnMMC* *< u e 
andi^tirbpil > o’TjintKm 0 of t’rln, lejn ed t j> o ru 
ticee and uuder ilie i< tin let > ' iLn_' u«ii 
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Hu 1 n of a life m >\ Inch disease, ana last, an 
ii .nr iiot'' 

e owe t.csc ueatuies some Jung beside an 
tnti i n - J sometuing deeper and wid& 
f\ n t ii • T n imA-v itself ^ e one tliem pn 
t < m i rf an « hne taken tlicrr land those u 
rs \ i i o < nm) lore them (tospel cnnghter 

l i s i Hnxk. ornaiand , but e er\ single whitv 

„ \ v i tnths it juLodesia o^es tliem enlighten 
i tic rzu _ <J n uuess and Inv and oidei n 
r _k t a e < 1 rimr amt's 'tself Ana that \ 
ev t n uO \t t a sno T t wbeie in the disci aige 
oi L Jut 1 - 1 -* i 1 a W liexe cheie are no wife 
t 1 — ii. i ieed even where there a^e — we 
k ‘’in a ui'-ttiioeci to iheir old degradation 
"H n r 1 i mir hi dr om state of disease, and 
' K ^vv » ffous +o cope with it "Where we <an 
w * std >te bn r * vilia*- ise is that A we leave the 
1 w i f the nimbi untouched "* Tbe-e should be 
nt in i iimtt is tin* mgliout the length and 

tat t r 5 1 i mam Hiose chief duti is ti 

>p 1 oi 1 1 wit' kspus« but with the coi dition 
( i r l a x.' - i b» mgs t 1 e disease and to ‘stamp out 
v n u r in in vu\ moitmg, degrading prac 
tin inr sto 1 exists 

‘ \nd * 1 o is to oa r the piper v ” asked ^somr 
one 

4 To* T nius tbciL «elves, of course It is they 
who w«u b- j hi mj *hev must pat 
“ V\li eti a ok on means another rising ’ " 

4 Tien let thorn me Isn’t it better thej- should 
rise and a few hundreds be killed ldhrning law and 
a du* than tL.t thoimnds in the future should 
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i i j > u'(> n 1 ■vv»' T ' ai f ofl 1 united 

< i-" *1 Mt Ja " * iw begi a 1 

V i ^ t U(.i L^fu a IP 7 r I dic\ 

t ^ ns * sn g i^e i a wmu ] s b ml 

1 a ioh > , u 1 ' n* oi ji I m i id turn a i 
n it *1 ( on i net k mu c i<m 

}j tfi Hi’i ho i n \ ittu d t IiO soldier 

mi*: i ip ndtlnn tuiDin^ 4<uK 1 isah ip 
.<■ n 1 to fps fur romp -mi >n, whom bo aid a le idj 
: s nerei to to hi« mM eain<- d hvfntr 

Son ir. (i go on ’ she vial ind as the 
-I „ if r 1 >oktd id to aer gi ire ii tern, oes be had 
i u 1 s nund U> sav “ >Ia dear That tbe country 
1 1 i i is is i few wo ^ c dm women snob as 
u o g>ic bor su ong i a m sons to rule tl “ 

i jo ’ Instead h a root me t bi* tnem 1 ‘ E^ vei 

>! s i si n‘mr i list fiLiO si 1 vs ic( 
in olud Hieut, e uni n , iot < s 1 13 oux'Dtoi 
i ssjmsiii^ en m bv tLio o’g-fsx e 

> i s to ded v ttb a t < s + wild or* nco man 
s ‘ ne v aila ntib t distnrt in London ci Man 
t « ster Ii half le ear 1 ng spuns of Esetei ELa Ll 
\\ le sonLfciv «e mvbt gel somme-ic tmt as it 
i» we »f f en w <slc time, ind money ond valuJbl* 
* it s oi to mtr di rn >ng met distinctum, and 
'owing v’ncani il’^ts to diovate from ooraT at 
hit irinnur t> the men riio bate been, and 
vo md 1 arm lor 1 hem spirt t> In this quest >n 
u Ha a *rnes if vs\ me to ao an\ good, we mus* 
ir # 1 >wn tLe gauntlet to E u^ei Had, and claim 
U>e j i2bt of d o man on th* sp >l If I am not very 
p uli ra^oVa sbe vid end by meeting na halt 
v\ iv If s>ie diA. n i w snail sull La^e d >ne oar 
du J A ' 
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Evelyn drew a deep breath, as of one stirred 
to her depths, and looked steadily at her plate 
without saying anything. 

“ The country interests you?” he asked; “yoi*, 
are perhaps going to live out here? ” 

“I am,” with a little smile. 

“ You will find it interesting. Young things 
struggling blindly to fulfilment always are. And 
we shall go forward, whatever our mistakes. Ia 
the main we shall go forward. . . .” 

“And what about union with the other South 
African States? . . asked an interested 

stranger. “ Is that going to be your programme, 
or not? ” 

“ At the present time I am of opinion that it 
would be madness — absolute madness; and I am 
convinced that is the serious opinion of the majority 
of thinking men throughout the country.” 

“ But why? Surely one of your own members 
is urging it? I see he asks the people of Rhodesia 
to rise above all racial feeling, and regard their 
brother Dutchmen as men who fought and bled 
for their country, and are now holding out the 
olive-branch and saying, ‘Let us work together 
for the common good.’ Presumably he proposes to 
begin by making them a present of large interests 
in your plucky Colony, redeemed from savagery 
and barbarity at the cost of so much British blood 
and British valour? ” and there was a little sig- 
nificant curl about the speaker’s lips. 

“He may ask many things of the people of 
Rhodesia,” was the quiet reply, “ but it does not 
follow they will agree to give thein. The people 
of Rhodesia having passed out of the kindergarten 
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c ag fl . are acquiring a very laudable habil of 
thinking things out for them&elves, instead of 
c king ad-rice off-hand from anyone.’* 

“And a on think they do not want union?” 

“1 Think iue majority of them realize tha + the 
time has not ye! come for it.'* Proved to give a 
lesson. he added * 

“ Take the question of representation alone 
“This, in the Union, has been based upon the 
nun her of adult white males in (he four State® of 
South Africa, which amounts in the aggregate to 
roughly three hundred and fifty thousand voters. 
Ik this country, fi T the outside we hare but seven 
\<odsand. Again, the number of representatives 
to he itlowed to the four Colonic® w one hundred 
.iiid ‘"w ency one. We could not expei t to -end 
more than sis. or seven Fn*il we <«n tPtv.in ad >- 
on ue and etfecche represent ,tior, m wh .olds 
Hie tn« idea ot Crown Colon v go ernmeo' !< u> 
have that sooner Uian absorption into the Uruon “ 
* And supposing you prove something if a 
hindrance to »he great Imperial idee, through vour 
aCion?” asked the s 1 ranger, who -ecmed bent ui> 
drawing him out. 

‘‘We should naturally be horli regietful ,tiid 
<pologeti< rill) a little smile, “but it loesjb 
foil >wj Inf thereto! e wo should grwefulfv Vi lin 
<|uWi the country we have found) d and b juugl< 
thio.igb to prosperity at such a uri. After all, 
we. tie forerunners, are undei an obligation to the 
Tt Codt-d iKs ot f V tutu-re that has ,1 deeper si t 
hi licence .ban >n\ obligation we may hare io the 
Imperial Wei of*,t United South Africa We lave 
hr-t to c jnsidn what seems to ns the best fm Jem. 
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In f ulfilling this trust to the best of our ability 
we shall most surely hasten the day in which 
Rhodesia is in a position to join the Union on 
acceptable terms, and at the same time maintain 
her own individuality. . . .” He was about ti 

continue, but just at that moment the interruption 
came. 


XX 

*“ T HAVE KILLED THEIR FATHER ” 

From the dim end of the verandah, where was the 
main entrance, there was an unexpected sotted 
of footsteps — the dragging footsteps of a woman 
carrying a burden she could scarcely support, and 
the little shuffling steps of a tired child. Then into 
the light and glitter, the gaiety and laughter, came 
Elaine McNair, with her wan. white faee, and 
haunting eyes. Billy hung heavily in her arms, a 
dead weight, while Jamie clung to her skirt. She 
went straight to the Administrator, as if she saw 
nothing else on the verandah at all, and while she 
stood before him a sudden, death-like silence fell 
upon the company at the dinner table. With 
parted lips and straining eyes everyone gazed 
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.» 'c Tiioasifiv a 1 ' the friFurpety pitLul L * e $» w" a’ 

a. A'.minLsavtor'.s eloow 
Then v kh eyes looking rj» s uia »n,t ra^'cti 1 
o • mni'” , into Jlr < kiiningt )D’» Elaines* k> 

‘ I Lave killed rheir lather." she jtl n n 
i/iMinet tones. “it !»■_ tt**r Le* m. *e 

", parent at ail than a lather Ma i he T Las** 
* otiie 1o she m\'>elt tip. VTill'wn pleas, . . 

her vob e faltered broker'll . . ‘ +»p th.*" ill* 

. hi'clrm. are with someone v ho is kind to them? " 

A stifled murmur broke irons the loaners. All 
nre so taken attack that for » moment no <rc 
'( ‘Died to know what to do .And then. In th.u 
K«i instant, the rrne r>» allies of Goti doien 
1/*- „,'s soul MS' 1 <*na slnw<-tl it-eli. v 

tnoiisbt she wo nil never forget f he ma.Jur iu 
■s ileh she g t nj» trim the i.ib.e, i o.t*. * m ><•' 
ht’und the guests vdth I e" b'wt Mi 1 g o s a i 
il'ng abort I her feet, and net * up to tie’ - . A o 
w \ha isfed mother. Wih a sito! 1 uf e\ i< »i u\ a* 
s *r ‘‘1* ness, she held out her anrs. “Let rn ■ hold 
I'lh." -lie said simple ; “son .lie so tired." tna 
> a- took the heavy, sleeping ehiM .min tie- «. m- 
*hat ts ere numb with Vf'arioes.. Almost a* tla- 
-time moment hoi husband stood Ir-ide her. ‘‘lie 
is too heavs for you, lei me _akr i in h rt s do. 
a lid sin gave him up. 

Then* the Administrator prsanl a-nas 1 :s el it 
i ad got to his feei. If v as plan Pi.A In 
Otefh at a loss what to IVake of the ,>r. 
rdinery t/vne. His movnnmr seemed *.» a:*i 
.Tumi' 1 , whr iiumediavh romrtie«eed toss.dJ ui enl. 
ritiA < ample *-e metres® of the situation, Ova nd den 
male a sign to the Hippo, who drew :k* little 
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chap .aside, and proceeded to comfort "him witl 
bon-bons from the silver dishes. So Elaine wa> 
left standing alone with downcast eyes before the 
Administrator; and the gionp waited. 

“Who are you?” he said, still quite at a loss 

“I am Elaine McNair. My husband was Cob 
servatoi. I . . . 1 . . . have killed him’ 
Iler voice dropped almost to a whisper. “Hei- 
in the whirlpool at the foot of the Falls. I had 
to do it for the children’s sake; but I have corns 
to give myself up.” 

Again a half-stifled murmur shook the group 
as of unendurable tension, and the Administrate 
looked at Gwendolen, as if asking her help. It 
the meantime Gwendolen’s quick brain had gained 
some sort of a giip of the situation. 

“ I think she is too exhausted to explain am 
rhing now. It would be best for her to rest a little 
while inquiries are made and we decide what i« to 
be done.” 

Even as she spoke, the girl swayed a little, and 
the doctor hurried forward. 

“ Bring her into mi? room.” Gwendolen sail* 
quickly and the doctor half carried her across the 
verandah. When they had green her a restorative 
and settled her in a large chair with Billy on a 
sofa beside her, sleeping peacefully, they went back 
to the group at the table who were still in' an at- 
titude of waiting. The Secretary was despatching 
messengers and Wynyard Leven trying to get news 
on the telephone, when once again steps at the dim 
end of the verandah arrested them, hurrying steps 
this time, and, looking somewhat dishevelled and 
blanched, Berridge strode up to the group. Some- 
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J 'Li T> z m f’S ta’e caught the iustrnfc attention of 
i \ tr v on * present — a iuok of resolve mat 'was almost 
fit r< e ills keen e^ c ‘'■ seemed to have nr *wu! 
n o a t Le due i mrensitv of their g«ze h^ I t) 
mve giyno rigid vito tnmnes-., bis chm »o f or* 
v i,ue wi'h i lie v eight oj some mvalntra ne Jr 
• sion 

“ Is sip here? . . .* he asked, l little shaipH 
i tokiitg iiom one fo tin* other of the group, .md 
ah > wmg M their faces that she was 

* She i« ’ The Administrator ha J sealed himself 
iia’n aid he spoke firmly. Whatever his as 
ooishmenr ha-d been before, he had all his wits 
u ^ut i im njw end he was not onlv piepaied <j> 
g'f ppie well the am, zing situation, hut to take if 
r land ofiuiliv as the hrsr man in the muni 17 
Can um ealigh en at 11 ? T\ oero is A ame t 
McNai ; ‘- > ” 

“ He i» dead »* 

‘ Ah! . ’ rhe e\eIamat’on hr ok * jmolm - 

i .rile, and remembering what the woman nnd s^id, 
i tbuH of horror passed through tin listeners. 
Evel\ n 5 s fate was whiter than the M bier loth : and 
without knowing b, she was elenehmc her hands 
till the nails dug into me flesh, in an effort to 
stead v her moves. It was ’'moossihk* not to know 
ttmt sojnething t err i ole had happened. Nay. worse 
that something terrible had been happei Ing In 
their midst, perhaps for some time, while tier a*e 
and drank and slept and playrd in light aid e up* 
less ease Somewhere close at {« md a f ratedv 
had been unfolding itself, working blindly towards 
some rru ml pohn. 

And now the ooirt wae* reached. Jt w.j* here 
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iattro'se 3 tMSe Se00nds «* Atatatoo™ 

syajr *" "" * 

I things, gfyettem tee*’ “ W0 " la be bette 

ie alone wa^hflt ° r the moment, lie. ana 
Evelyn knew through «f m T a + ° f tlie P art J- And 
next to him nerham f™ f ranse ^tuition, that 
at that critical mnrnl? m slleei • greatness of soul 
She saw her rise RiiiidAni Came ? ® weDd °lon Seven, 
that she sfoS wwl l! and ffi0ve forward - 
Berridge's eyes ShA w* 6 cai! ^ d see tull into 
moment wss^vet to cam*™ J h f¥ Some OT P remp 
Gwendolen out oJ w ; md J bat ™ some wav 
Not she with W ai StTen , gth wonld share it. 

lofty ahis and dreamt he!“ d hpec \ less P*t, her 
influence- but 2?,? ’ her a PP r «>aching sphere of 

passed jud^nt as JT“ ^ wiom shfe had 

and undeserving. and rfe Probate, faithless 

hard intolhTman’Tfac^ 6 Admilp ' stl “ atoi ‘> looking 
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fl B.a» airs. McNair herself gl\ in t up account oi 
. the . . . accident? ’’ 

Th-ie « i* not a sellable missing, t-or . sCMbie 
durr' i u. Be .seemed purj o?eh to nves. on th s 
last tkr^e voids, to give them time to 'ink in* * the 
brains of each of Ms hearers And all 'hr t»r o „ f 
was looking hard a r Gwendolen Levon . 

** hheha.s."’ said the Administrator: ‘ bn* it v o 
w'll give ns your account, it Till be advisable to 
l a ave hers for the present. ’ 

and it was then that Evelyn, watching from 
the background with all her soul rmr with e\pe< 
tation, saw the sudden swift appeal in B "nudges 
e\ es. ..he sudden look almost of t omro *nJ who 
? inch le implored Owenda'en ,o speak Jithtcrin 
braving the Admin' stra^or « disple, sure, Gwen 
dolen said verv qri^l. — " T mink it s’, tbl t* 
known to Mr Berridge t 5 at Mrs MoN li" h -s oi 1 h- 
a rentes' km.” And at once somet mg a ’> * L< 
re’eaml to tin- tv o women that it c,a* J re o:e* 
( me he wanted. 

The Administrator hesitated, bit his Up u nd, 
without looking at Gwendolen, said. ‘‘Mrs. Mi - 
Naif cam* here a quarter of an hour ago with her 
two fhikirui, aud said flat she had kii'“d tarn' 
frtther.” 

Evert eye burned more fi * edit t > rue dare, 
ij scramble iace of the ia«t -comer. Life or oeath 
itself might have hung on his reply. Honour r 
dishonour did hang. 

“ Sh“ did nothing of the kina.” lie sjio ir 
voice so quiet, and clear. end direct, tlat a ^aa 
of instant relief' nroke from the assendfed greap. 
Only the two women, s< aree'v able t bre .the for 
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tension, saw that the fierce grip of his hands and 
the tenseness of his whole attitude belied the per- 
fect calm of his assertion, and proclaimed it forced. 

The two women, and one other. While the 
question had been asked and answered, the doctor, 
a tall, distinguished-looking man with a keenly 
sympathetic, clever face, had risen also, and moved 
very quietly to a position where he could see the 
faces of both Berridge and Gwendolen. Thus he 
stood, with his fine face a little in shadow, and: 
keen eyes striving to read what was behind the 
brains of these two compelling spirits. 

“ Can you prove it?” the Administrator asked, 
in a calmly judicial voice. 

“ I can. I was an eye-witness.” 

They all seemed to press closer, and the tension 
returned. 

“ I was taking photographs in the Rain Forest; 
when I saw someone I took to be Mrs. McNair pass 
along the north end of the Falls. I made my way 
at once on to Danger Point, intending to signal 
to her that I would come round by the bridge and. 
join her. 

“When I reached the Point I saw McNair lop- 
ping off branches to clear a view of the main 
cataract from the promontory. Suddenly he gave 
a sharp cry, and the next instant he crashed 
through the branches into the whirlpool befow. I 
shouted to Mrs. McNair, but she did not answer. 
She was not near the spot at the time. She was 
still loitering at the north end. 

Irushed to the bridge, and shouted to the man 
at the toll to follow me. We climbed dowfi the: 
gorge, and crept along the rocks to the neared 
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possible point to where I had seen him disappear. 
We watched for about ten minutes, without seeing 
any signs of the body, and then Walker hurried 
of" to the hotel to get help. While we were down 
below, I looked up and saw- Mrs. McNair come 
to the edge of the precipice and look down. It 
struck me instantly that the shock had clouded 
her brain. She looked demented. I made signs 
to her that I was coming, and would she wait for 
me. When Walker went to the hotel, I hurried 
round by the bridge to look for her. When I 
reached the promontory, she had vanished. I was 
afraid for a moment she had thrown herself over; 
but I discovered the marks of her returning foot- 
steps, and concluded she had gone h-ome. I waited 
a little longer to see if I could be of any help, and 
then I followed her. When I reached the house, I 
found only a native there, and he said the Dona 
had gone to Livingstone. When I reached the 
trolley-line, I found she had started to walk along 
it, carrying one child and leading the other. I was 
thoroughly frightened, because there seemed to me 
no longer the smallest doubt that the shock had 
turned her brain. It was sheer madness to attempt 
such a walk with the two children. I started up 
the line expecting to find her overcome with ex- 
haustion, but after I had gone a little way I met 
a boy who told me she had encountered a down 
trolley, and persuaded the boys to turn it and take 
her back to Livingstone. Then I came straight 
here.” 

There was a breathing silence. Everyone, for 
the moment, seemed too much moved to speak. 

Gwendolen was the first to break it. 
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“ Poor child/’ she said softly. “ It is easj h 
see that she is not herself.’* 

The Administrator was staring at the ground 
looking abnormally grave. Only one persw. 
moved. The doctor stood forward a little, when 
he could catch Gwendolen's eye if she looked fo 
him. He seemed half expecting that she would 
He also, as Evelyn, with the keen perception oi 
finely-strung temperament, had recognized tha* 
here was something more than met the eye and 
ear — some drama going forward of tense mnmen* 
And there was yet one other distinctly on the alert 
only he, as the sense of tragic import became 
clearer to his mind, looked swiftly and keenly fm | 
the stern, strong face of the witness to the quin, 
face of the woman, and instead of pressing for ! 
ward, as he might have done in his capacity o’ 
judge, leaned backward where he could see will 
out being seen. 

At last the Administrator broke silence, and r 
was impossible to tell from his manner whether 
he also felt anvtmng of the subtle mind straggle 
Abrupt at all times, he was still more abrupt in 
moments of stress, and be now asked resolutely . 

“Why, if vour rersion is correct, does Mrs 
McNair say that she killed her husband? ” 

Berridge seemed to draw in Ms breath ^harph. 
in an effort to speak naturally and calmly. 

“ It is hallucination. There is no other explana 
tion. She was some distance awav when he fell.” 

“Why does she also say that the children were 
better with no parent at all than a father such at 
he?” 

“ Because,” and the very quietness and clearness' 
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been wti telling ax d Viaiting.” 

t'riib.e to help LerseJf, Licit r. Lid L **• n»> 

her hands The strain. t\ a* bn *>i o is* J* o- m 
mn< L fo** iit*r For she Imd grasped 'h* L**t a ** ad 
now, uni her heart ant rrinep.v fold hot 1 -* * u t 
She perceived ili^r ibis mart ami *h*» worn i wi,..t 
ever that I Kbit red or dxsbel: * ad. 1 v -»j -nr 
might of their wills wore b*ut op sh e d «j* from 
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every possible shadow of disgrace in the future a 
helpless young mother whom they knew had tm 
cruelly and foully wronged hv the dead man. 

It was a duel between justice in the abstract 
and justice of cold, calm reasoning. It was tk 
unwritten law working silently in hearts that were 
free enough and brave enough to sweep aside 
everything for the sake of a wronged and helpless 
fellow-creature. It was the “ blind understanding ’’ 
whereby human nature, stumbling in the dark, i- 
sometimes able to rise above the level of the seen 
and known. 

And because she was by nature strong and free 
when her life and circumstances left her unbiassed 
her whole heart went out to the two principa 
actors in the drama before her. It made her fee 
more than ever that here in this wilderness out 
post she was indeed in touch with the tense heart 
of humanity. 

Whatever her position in a great city, how many 
lives might she have lived and never come even 
within sight of any scene so poignant, so throbbing 
with intensity, so literally choked with heart-beats 
from humanity’s own great heart, as that assembly 
round the gaily-lighted dinner-table in the heart 
of Africa, with their tense, eager faces — the grave 
young Administrator, representing impersonally 
law and justice; the rather rough, unpolished, 
rock-hewn witness, with his stern, resolute face, 
carrying a subtle sense of something vaguely splen- 
did in his unflinching eves ; and the beautifully- 
dressed woman of Society’s drawjng-rooms, rising 
fearlessly to answer the crying need of the moment, 
and breaking through all the barbed-wired fences 
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ami jhs acles of com enpoxul pit j a 1 1 e to ’end 
h • i[ port to a man v nt. io> AiL.tr 3 m i:«ov , 
« ^ 1 iug uroadh, to mu <i ‘ low worn, i 
xl (ho\( borne to her ''li in Is Low n?n\ a for 
, she knew ut ftLai ti»'» WOlM 111 l 1 — vU 'lj<» 
a a J dned to judge. and tiaiKl *o d’< ‘ate What 
anguish of disillusionment ltd suffering u i„br 
*Li<‘r# not he bidden m rite past <u such a wram 
. - Gwendolen Levon What non oi — w ba t helpless, 
nrenrt had)p pain — might tl ej,e m/ he n f n j nasi 
>t that girl mother, wxtn her dutv tt. t, r » 1 laee, 
and baimrixig. sorrow laden eve 4 \c* f a trit 
sue wo« learning fast non — learning la»f ’ *i >' 
• o- of tae w< v corner of the wt rid 
She eS.ec t of Gwendolen's .iumu3 r w T'. n Id 
Tj,ni'traior was Ufa alt r teh , nor 1 e s< i\ t <, , - i 
it am mall v grave 

' Ibid an one ■> 7 se know . a\ 1 ,r_ 'ms * la 
asked, gi\ uig ,-t liaL glance at fin gr i ,< /> « he 

»dded. " Ao there is praeti. elr no ,* sst miu of 
’he hod's being recovered for an ’lit) >mst r s as 
i' 11 *hil what there is t«> be to’d shoxht ue . Id 
now. ' 

Gwendolen tamed her Lead also ,nl tnoh*» 
suddeoh, as if a new thought had «< iT,, od * 
Le p , for tied >Ciox* It was the g„ iu a bad )>c< j o 
rwai^nrjg. and once again the subtle o j yr pt nt 
irdnds in tune naumunicat J d .i mifuE ‘ho *g» t 
He stepped forward at once. 

“ 31 at f sas tha* I bad ms saspi' i >n-,’ Jess i 
” 1 attended tie eldest child for an a*h < i. it lomu 
. tew weeks agtj and it seemed to me G*. ’ i * ue 
wuv Mrs. McNair was not normal. Hm jo ‘nr 
without being aide to obtain an/ t’ar a- * > whj I 
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should feel this, beyond certain suspicions bruises, 
but without in the smallest degree abating my 
suspicions. From what I -saw then, and from what 
I have seen to-night, I should not have the smallest 
hesitation in stating professionally that Mrs 
McNair’s brain has been in an abnormal condition 
for some weeks, and that the shock of this after- 
noon has for the time being clouded her reason. 

“ I believe she is not at the moment responsible 
for any statement she may make; and that what 
she has just said was a perfectly natural outcome 
of thoughts we cannot any of us help believing to 
have been often in her mind, now we have heard 
her story. I think, with Mr. Berridge, that what 
she has said in her unhinged, unbalanced state of 
mind is undoubtedly hallucination, resulting from 
the shock of seeing her husband fall.” 

Had he looked up, he would have seen in the 
eyes of that other man and woman an expression 
that would have rewarded him over and over ; but 
he only looked steadily into the no less steady eyeis 
of the Administrator. 

From somewhere down the table there broke a 
half-stifled murmur of relief, almost like applause. 
It came from where the Judge still sat back in 
the shadow. 

“ Then what do you think we should do for 
her?” Reginald Cardington asked. 

11 1 think that, for the present, she and the child- 
ren should he cared for at the hospital. Then, 
perhaps, a way might he found to send her to 
England,” He hesitated — “ It is possible she may 
not recover while she remains here.” 

For the first time the Judge spoke. “ In that 
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.•a sc.” he said “ will vet* aPow we to i>* j ei -ol.: s i 
lespon* 1th 1 ini her passage? ” 

A *ow uimiuur oL heart Leif anpj'na] „3e> *tt Jti >v 
lOtp.i'-.-t . ! t ud rlvehn found the rear.- ies(T t)t ;L Ale 
no Jongoi . toumfls down her < hteks 
And then Gwendolen spoke, looking urn, ’no 
»h< tor to the Administrator. ” Would* ' i In* 
intter cor her to Ik 1 t ared ior hv sonounc she 
knows? At the hospital ah are string *j s. Mat 
the Hiildien go to the nurses ior the tine leing. 
and their mother remain here with me?” Mv 
♦urntd to the Admiuisfiutor, *• i should be w-r\ 
glad if \ou would allow' we It* arrtnge rids.” 

Lie looked at her moment dounrl alh , ha* Let 
*\es showed no shadow ot turning. A'raugi ' 
ev.n th as \ou wish,” he said. 

“Thank ton.” and as she lamed an., u \v«j* 
the sigma ior the purs to hrt.ik »p end . * ten 
Th* 1 .1 ldge find the pourici.j’. v r d !ta V tu< 
” Tails Hotel,” and the A<Ltih ,? - ’ at**’ , , ( on 
( «>i ie*i )n the two se* rein ties find werJd.,1 "e'n-ed 
.** his uaiet' to decide what further was o be done 
j., uti neeii'in with the dead man. The due).*?* and 
Gwendolen talked together in 'ow voi*-<s. end then 
rtcnt back co the mother and < hild*‘e< CveAo 
stood alone, leaning hot Jvan with f<n evhaiis <*u 
'•cpre'jsitni against one ot the teia idnb ]**<s-s, ;> > u 
looking with lived ete« on* it to tin M.e ki < >s. 
At thfii moment the teaming toe th* 1 srroeg g J.< 
f.iee, a”d removing, rectfn* pewrulitv of »[>*< Sib 1 
Kan* ‘her made her feel wean unto death 
A few' minures later Gwendolen find th* «> et<*t 
reappeared, and this time the doctor tots , on ins; 
the habr-bov. and had Jamie clinging J > i A l.utut. 
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Evidently lie was going to take them to the hos- 
pital himself. Evelyn watched him, and her heart 
swelled. What men there were, out here in the 
wilderness ! what strong, fearless, generous-hearted 
Englishmen. 

At a call from Gwendolen a native came for-, 
ward to carry Jamie, and the little group separa- 
ted. But before she returned to her room, the 
Administrator’s door opened and Berridge came 
out. When he saw Gwendolen, he hurried forward, 
and hearing his step, she waited. Neither of them 
had noticed the silent figure in white leaning 
against the verandah post. . 

“ God bless you !” he breathed, a little brokenly, 
as he came up to her. “ I . . . I . . . simply 
can’t thank you. Your support meant everything! 

I might not have been able to clear her alone. I 
don’t know how to thank yon.” 

“ Why should you? ” very simply. Then she 
added, half to the night, “ A woman who has been; 
hurt herself, must always help another woman,' 
Even if she had been different, and I had not cared : 
for her as I do, I should have tried to help her.” ; 

“ I do not know what happened,” he went on in 
a low voice, “except that he struck her brutally 
this afternoon, and not content with that, ill- 
treated the child. I had it from the cook-boy when ; 
I went to the house to look for her. He said 
. . . hut why harrow you with it? And if 
doesn’t matter now.” 

“ No, it doesn’t matter now.’? 

“ That is all I know, except that she did follow 1 
him to the Falls.” 
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“That, and that she was, and is, distraught. 
She will need all our care.” 

“How good you are!” he breathed fervently. 
“If yon will take care of her for a little while, 
and help me to get her safely away to England, 
in a year I shall be able to go home and take care 
of her myself.” 

And then, for the first time, Evelyn understood 
how deep the man's generous loyalty went. 

There only remained one thing for her to do. 
When Ber ridge left Gwendolen alone, she went up 
to ber a little timidly. 

“ I want to tell you that I think you are splen- 
did,” she said. “ Please let me help you take 
care of her. I . . . I . . . hare had un- 
kind thoughts of you . . . but I did not under- 
stand. Perhaps I was not able to see deep enough. 
Now, if you will forgive me and let me help you, 
I will gladly do anything.” 

Gwendolen smiled at her very softly. 

“ It was perfectly natural,” she said, “ but I 
hoped you might see differently some time. Shall 
I tell you why? Because you are one of the women 
one minds about. There are not many. The ver- 
dict of most does not matter in the least. With a 
few it is different. You are one of them.” 

To herself she said— “'It is all that was needed. 
Now I shall probably be able to save her as well” 
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XXI 

iS VTTEMPX AND A T vILX’LiE 

Host tinee d<>\s Elaine’s reason hang in the balance. 
She Uv ijnite still in the little room through Gwen- 
dolen's, and never spoke, if she opened her eyes, 
she only looked hxedly towards the window. with- 
oy r apparently seeing anything. She nexer asked 
for the euildren, and it w as only with the greatest 
difficulty they could induce her to touch any lood. 
AivjvS she looked as if she were striving to recall 
something that bakled, and puzzled, and confused 
her. Gwendolen and Evelyn nursed her all night 
and all day by turns. Never for one moment dare 
they leave her alone. The Administrator niged a 
iiurs.\ but Gwendolen overruled him, and Evelyn 
understood instinctively that it was because she, 
and flerridge, and the doctor felt it advisable they 
should be the only oues who knew what she said 
when her mind grew clear again. The further 
realization that they trusted her implicitly* gave 
her a d<*ep sense of gladness. 

On the fourth day Elaine spoke. 

Gwendolen and Evelyn were both in the room, 
but Evelyn, because she was a stranger, moved 
out of sight. 

The invalid had been gazing hard at the window' 
for some time as usual, when a look of recollec- 
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r't i sWLlort to come slovi'' (in. k ’.i< *1 e pnzzi J. 
sMiir.v. ‘7’i-s. 

* w» i ,lol( n. seeing ^Le mange, f wed neare** 
,‘j ] ‘-pnk*- to imr ”i ft c 'i!t, eu< nf u. ' g . 

ri.hm looked hard ar her. and il»t*n ''.lid i i. 
“Oh. I remember. you are ills. I.forn Vi. i u 
T<> see me. I knew’ I bad «.e<*u m*v Ui fore " Mi 
paused, as if trying to ••oliett buself ftir J ber. . u i 
(he a said, with startling suddenness. i did no} 
actually kill him— bat 1 meant to wnen 1 start'd 
oi t." 

‘‘We k new you did not/’ Gwendolen ’rid *i: 
so. rhingli. 

“How did yon know? How ton’d \nn i.r ev ? 
I . . . I . . . meant kid bin*. I tul i 
him T should, if lie ill treated Biih." 

Cl wen do leu said nothirg. bm snoothel id j b 
* ir <ii >singly. Sh n wanted hei. it ’neMh • m „ t r 
sk’p him brain was dear, ilvi-m now 1 ‘u 1 
Jos*- hex. without the greatest .are 

At last she spoke again. 

“Perhaps that was it. He saw me soda *tth. 
T was standing quite still a few yards an tv. I 
was feeling faint and giddy, end erervrL.ng wan 
swimming round, and I he id ntv head Vtwnv l r 
hands trying to pull ray self together. I ... I,. 

. . . T . . . had hurt my head, at d it ar! >‘d 
anti throbbed. Then he looked round, end saw 
me suddenly. I don't know what happened He 
looked seared, and started backwards. Tb* a V 
fei]. I was too ill to push him, but l uuur.t to 
when I started out. and it seemed as if i* w« - the 
same thing.” 

Evelyn, through tear-filled eves, saw a suspicious 
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glisten In Gwendolen's, and knew that fOr a mo- 
ment she could not trust herself to speak. 

“ ‘Was it the same thing? ” Elaine asked. She 
was exhausted, hut seemed 'suddenly growing 
feverish with anxiety — '‘Was it the same thing? 

I meant to give myself up. and I did ... hut 
. . . hut . . . the children have no one else 

. . . except me.” She raised herself on her 

elbow — “Do you think it will make any differ- 
ence?" Every second her mind grew clearer, and 
her eyes seemed to devour Gwendolen's face with 
beseeching. “ If I might be allowed to live, and 
perhaps see them occasionally, or work for them? 

. . . Shall I? . . . Shall I? . . . ever 

see them again?’ 

“ You shall see them to-morrow if you are well 
enough,” masteiing her voice with an effort, “ and 
by and by you shall take care of them always.’ 

“ Then . . . then . . . you think it will 

make a difference that I did not . . . actuallv 

. that I onl ( \ thought it. . . 

“Of course, it viJI make all the difference. 
Besides, you were not even near at the time. Mr. 
Beriidge saw Mm fall, von know. He caught hit> 
foot. No one could possibly blame vou. You have 
been ill a few days, and the children are being 
taken care of at the hospital ; but when you are 
wtll again, then you shall go home to England with 
them.” 

“ You . . . yon mean all that . . fear- 

fully, and then , because the relief was too much 
for her, she fainted away. 

When she came round she was in a high fever, 
and lay for two dreadful days and nights at death’s 
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"our. ^our after hour h-a* rjvia n . showing a * 
ir did how pitiful her life hod ’net *: i» g ihe 
souls of the two devoted w«it r i ers u 1 almost 
.nmannetl the strong, quiet, ten _*or \> . ,m sue 
ocosunally took for tier husband aid mu u c 
hom in a manner that, was heart rending I? d u 
the end their untiring effort were >e\\, uiui o*i 
^iie sank into a deep sleep, 1mm want m <- 
i wakened with her mind clear, and ..sk**d twM« 
t >r tlm children. Alter that Gwet omen endued 
to the wishes of her husband and t<e* 1dm ri-tru- 
t<»r, and a hospital nurse was installed >r tin m< k- 
nioiu. allowing Evelyn and hersedi to .do a 1 «,d ; 
needed rest. 

Thas it was a w hole week al f et h r ’n *i» _ 
with Ranger Metcalfe before < i wei icier t„I , 
chance to give her mind to ta„e s<>o< » i pmono 
now pressing more urgent lr •‘lui 1 «m as * 
Hcnm Mahon's date of nrr'vai g’cu i n I’ it 
r r Pn hour spent together in "l' 1 »n h • »,> a b . 
mruented cheir friendship did n/, boi-u”. „iu* 
her the required opening, ran an itl <d* v . o' - <m 
passott without any solution bavin.. ]to i*h 1 it- 
self. Then came Saturday, bringing to the i tn 
train a gay breakfast party fo Governmei r Qnnso. 
in tae persons of the young Duke of V, < stonh " 
and two friends, bound for a snooting <’qel>m j 
in *he wilds of Xorrb-Wosrern Rhooes a o.t'ef . 
Gwendolen and Evelyn went down with f. e tin p , 
to see them off at the station and speed ih«m » ” 
their journey, in company with various w ilderm 
dwellers bound for lonely homes out r h-r> n tic- 
great beyond. 

The duke’S party were very gay. To th >u the 
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wide spaces held adventure and novelty ; freedom 
for a space from irksome social demands, and 
penalties of high position; forgetfulness of much 
that makes the everyday, commonplace hours drag. 

Of a less joyous spirit were a few Civil Service 
officials going to their several districts, to live for 
many months without any white companionship, 
without home comforts, with scarcely any home 
news, in more or less fever- stricken localities— 
soldiers in the vanguard of the great civilizing 
army, who come to “give” instead of “take”; 
who, without any of the excitement and glory and 
onrush of waving banners, and straining horses, 
and bugle-calls, and shouts of victory, by day and 
night, week after week, month after month, in 
ceaseless, wearying routine, give their lives in the 
service of their country, fulfilling in the lonely 
places lonely heroisms, unrecognized and unsung. 
Far and wide over the lonely places lie the graves 
of these quiet soldiers, unostentatious, unnoticed; 
quiet in death as in life, accepting the death-blow 
from weary uncared-for fever beds in the same 
spirit that the khaki-clad fighter takes Ms fatal 
bullet ; the same spirit, only perhaps, grander, 
because it has none of the invigorating, inspiring 
accessories, answering wherever there are Britishers 
to the old conquering, soul-stirring lines — 

“ Their* s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Their'b but to do and die ” 

A question arises : Does England appreciate 
rafficiently those widespread, lonely graves of her 
ioldiers of progress? Does she remember, in her 
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do mi o swith t) e fim-i S. la ads., wi, ( „i«. i«<a "ho 
( uice ei Empire? Cx* loe* she '■nm.-mru s I wen (<* 
A. man ‘a power more than m « he >,a rno made 
the pw’Bfi povbble. and direct hoe in e if cttun 
ivn - < rom the armchair polio of ~rn ,T at lnum L at 
tne glim. lnnd-to-liand struggle v ith I, an. < r t’i 
tie. is <d the long '•uffeiimj. intrepid man >>v ( i » 
spot? 

Seeing the lonely, often nxe-ared-for gr.it es 
v h( re the wilderness soldiers Intro siiently d ? ea u r 
th J ir posts, content to hare achieved it hat was ex- 
po-led of them — their dut\ — one mels Unit every 
headstone should bear the simpK inspiring in- 
scription , “England remembers.” 

And wherever the headstone pioclaims "ha - die 
evile was a woman, her country man. in passing, 
should raise Ms hat to a probable measure i>£ 
endurance snob as is asked for under few other 
i onditions of existence. For tee Eugiisawoiuun 
is not born to a solitary, siaxved, . lungrlesy 
monotony, rendered only the more uncongenid in 
a trtiag climate; and nin>* times out of bn. it is 
likely that the dead woman was one of the gre.it 
arm\ of unrecognized heroes. 

It was the young, daintily-clad, pretty wife of it 
Native Commissioner, going to a home a hundred 
miles from other English dwellers, that gavi 
flwftndoien Leven her first opening with Evelyn. 
One or two Livingstone ladies, knowing r hat she 
would be passing through, in a spirit of < ojnrrde 
ship that is more creditable than common, had 
come down to the station to see if thet could do 
anything to relieve the difficulties of rommiAsariat 
for the jourttey, or anything else, and bearing 
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books aad papers and fruit ; and Evelyn Jmd par 
ticularlv remarked it when they were together or 
the verandah afterwards. Gwendolen was arrang 
ing flowers, and she did not look up, but went on 
with deft, dainty fingers, as she recognized and 
seized her chance. Evelyn had asked if the 
traveller had been a friend of the helpers, and 
Gwendolen, leaning down over her flowers, had 
answered in an impersonal manner : 

** Probably, but I am not at all sure. And in 
any ease, it would not make very much difference.'’ 
She twisted a rose into place and stood back to 
observe the effect;. 

A woman who is brave enough to go to live 
in a place like that deserves a sort of homage and 
friendship from every other woman at hand. You 
see, they probably know ; the traveller probablj 
has yet to acquire her knowledge.’’ 

“ What do they know? ” Evelyn found herself 
asking, almost as if compelled by an unseen form 

They know that she is perhaps going to a 
species of martyrdom. It may he all right, and it 
may be all wrong. Time alone can show. Pluck 
and determination may help her to win through 
to contented acceptance. Unforeseen contingen- 
cies, on the other hand, may shatter her spirit, and 
leave her in many ways a wreck. As far as one 
hears, there are not many haltway courses. -The 
bride who comes out with her true knowledge to 
be acquired usually comes to victory or defeat. 
Her courage carries her through to a plane that is 
n a sense heroic, or . . .” she paused, critically 
ixaminiDg her handiwork — “ she metaphorically 
»oes under.” 
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Ev c-Iyi' %at very still, but sometning m Lor 
u hi Gwendolen she was not onh aucmllng in- 
reii’h. but asking for more. %l You see,” sue m-Di 
-in. in the same quiet impersonal vcice, *• no on** 
orer quite knows what a wilderness exis. ' o is 
from hearsay, or from writings. Each woman b< s 
to tmd 11 out tor herself. In almost even insfeee< . 
w\ mat take it that it proves tar more lonely are] 
difficult than was expected — Ike loneliness more 
intense than could have been realizable; the 
difficulties more trying. It means a test I*eyomI 
anticipation; usually a proving to the uttermost. 
To some women this in itself is a spur. Tbev 
r'se to it splendidly, and come through not raerelv 
■victorious, hut heroines, who have made brinks u 
satisfaction without straw. To others it proves 
e unking and unnerving. C i >m para rive h r It is , V \ 
the few, of original tastes, who reeliv 'in i omm 
thing ft) delight in from the nvsr. ii r own footing 
is that there would be fewer failure* it tae g!\,»i 
essential in the first place were nu re full* 
realized.” She moved away with her bowl of i*i»ses, 
placed it to her satisfaction, and tame ba*‘k to 
commence on another. 

“What do you mean by the great essential?” 
Evelyn asked. 

“ The quality of the love between husband and 
wife, and the character of the man.” The dell 
fingers were busy for some mom mix it silence. 
c ' In these outpost countries, it is often not recog- 
nized until too lute how much a man must, of 
necessity, be to his wife. A marriage that m'glt 
have been a success at home is easily a failure out 
here. A man who could have given all thu- was 
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needed and asked in England may f alk very far 
short in the Colonies. For the man it is probabli 
all right; he has other interests, wherever he is 
It is the woman who suffers. It is the woman 
who conies first to the bitter moment of awaken 
ing, when she looks for bread and finds there h 
only a stone. That is the bitter hour, and the test 
and the proving of the lonely places. For there h 
no one else — no neighbours, no sympathetic friends, 
few occupations and unexpected pleasures — chieflj 
loneliness and perhaps ill-health. The wife who, 
under these conditions, asks of her husband the 
bread he has not the capacity to give must eithe! 
find it in herself, or find it discreditably — os 
starve.” 

Again there was silence, except for the clipping 
of scissors, as rose after rose was fitted to its place. 

But you would not feel that about the places 
where there are many white people together?" 
Evelyn questioned at last. 

“ Yes I should, though perhaps in a rather Les* 
degree. Anywhere in the Colonies, it matters far 
more than it does at home that a man should k 
all the world to his wife. Always there is greater 
occasion to lean on him. and to receive from him— 
and, failing these, greater danger of shipwreck. It 
a favourite sister of mine were to come out here to 
marry a man whom I knew was wanting in these 
great essentials, were he the Administrator him 
self. I should move heaven and earth to prevent 
the marriage.” 

Scarcely looking up, she saw the girl on the sofa 
wince, as if some chance shaft hgd struck home. 

Then suddenly she raised her head, and with 
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]>r>j* 'misi orsary fearless outspokenness 'looked into 
IVc'jn'" troubled, serious eyes, and said — 

“ f would not let a young sister id mine marry 
mc Henry Mahon.’" 

“ Who not?’’ 

Tte question came short and dear, as if it hoi 
iH*en half surprise from her. 

“Because, in everything that matters most, he 
will mil the woman who gives her life into his 
keeping,"’ 

The listener veiled her eves witn her hand. 

“ How do yon know he will fa'l if he loves Lor. 
and dm loves him. Love changes ail men." 

“The change does not necessarily live.*’ 

“Bat surely much depends on the woman, {sue 
jDd' inhuence him always.” 

u She may, if she really loves hhi,” aid the 
slight accent suggested doubt where Eve! 1 ’"s ’me 
was concerned. “Otherwise a .me met a end 
u< i thing of all it had imagined in ^gnom.Ke ongtc 
mcrelv irritate him, and make ii*e hed t»o* tl < 
disillusioned woman.’’ 

On.*e more, with the same daring she sW a Low 
it a venture: “If I thought you realty loved Sir 
Henry Mahon, I should not have said what I have. 
T do not believe it.” 

“ Why not? ” 

“ There are various reasons. For one »h'ug, v n 
hardly know Mm, and he is twice your age. I k i> 
not natural for a girl to give Imr first, bes* hoc 
to a man twice her age. She align f giro ulm 
affection, and comradeshin, and * are for him ic r» 
than anyone else— but site will nor, and >' a n< * 
give him the love of her life. It that aas not .<vu 
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called into being before, it probably wiW be after 
wards — but by another man.” 

Evelyn got up from the sofa, and moved to the 
edge of the verandah and stood looking across into 
the far-off spaces without seeing anything. She 
perceived intuitively that it was useless to attempt 
concealment. Beyond doubt, Gwendolen had dis 
covered that the love of her life was not given to 
Sir Henry Mahon. How much else she surmised 
she was afraid to think. 

On the other hand, in spite of her new admiw 
tion for this fearless- spoken, feurless-acting woman 
she could not let herself be influenced by her 
Widening knowledge and widening experience hat 
shown her already that other standards might k 
as good in their places as hers, without, however 
in any way freeing her from a sense of persona! 
obligation to be true to her own. 

What she now felt she could overlook m 
Gwendolen she could not, as a natural sequence 
overlook in herself. The teaching and habits or 
her whole life held true where she herself was con 
cerned, and resisted the influence of the broader 
mind. 

And Gwendolen realized gravely how much th ! > 
meant, when, with that natural dignity and firm 
ness that were so characteristic of her, the younger 
woman presently turned and said quietly— 

u I see the drift of your conversation, but it 
does not influence me. All my life I have held 
my word as sacred. I could not bring nrsself to 
break a solemn promise, without a reason far 
more serious than your supposition that Sir Henry 
Mahon may not make a good husband. Every 
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orid 1 has ''to ’•nke her chance of thrt I am pre- 
p<m d »o take mini-.'’ 

‘•La on one does no! take It at an e^vf ri*k. 
Yuuv 1 . k too great. I . . she he-ltabHl a id 
id once again plunged — “TNehn . It. 

cause I have grown loud of ,, on. and beu u-“ > f 
nliar 1 know — I want you to break off our ^ 
gageuem,." 

* What do ,vou know? " The girl's d es w* re 
itrungely compelling, and for on* e (Gwendolen's 
fall, and she turned to the tlower-Wrewm table. 
_~xfUr a’l, what argument could she advance tint 
had not a s< and of petty lale belling? What g * d 
to spvk of selfishness, snobl er\. neediness, an- 
pipnlarifA? Suddenly and unevj e* b fit v sb - 
eabved that both she and Moftalfe had net i 
j "dtion unprepared. T‘ie,\ might ! u a •» hr *v t tts it 
i* a girl <n Evelyn's spirit it h< i Id b* o" iMo* 
a* ail lo tell her things *lt <1 a igh’ d-f- Veu «..> d 
1> sp'te. True, there was one jo/wnf , j.u. t if 
} at that she wa.s debarred trom <>mg l an nan <1 u 
eei d-oions by which she had come in i.ei know 
ledg 

“ What do a oo Knew? - EreLn r< ae. u-d. 

“ It Is dihiculr for me to e.sp ale. CWIdn’t w » 
leave th d reason alone, and look at i’ Iron, another 
point? Has any woman an a right to wr\ > man 
with* lit loving hind.’ Hoesn'r >h“ do 1 im a >c 
greater wrong than she wou’d m f.uiug b„* k i -r 
promise? It is a view I, per-oiu tty , i*’d i v<r 
strongly — having seen wha f 1 ha* * of lie twoiulu 
miscri ol loveless m .mages." 

‘‘Why sLould you tssrnne tin;* tins v.n’a be i 
loveless marriage? J " 
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‘•Perhaps it is worse,” gravely — “ perhaps th* 
woman's love is already given elsewhere.” 

Evelyn’s face flamed scarlet, and then turned ■ 
deadly pale, and she looked straight before her out 
across the country, without replying. 

Gwendolen went on with her flowers, and there 
was silence between them for some time. 

At last Evelyn turned to her. 

“ In a question as Mg as this, one cannot act 
upon supposition, and that, after all, is the most 
you urge. The facts are simple enough. I gave 
a promise to Sir Henry Mahon, and I have come 
here to fulfil it. Had he not been unexpectedly 
delayed, I should already be married to him. He 
was delayed by doing his duty. He might, perhaps, 
have sent another man, for his official position is 
now civil and not military. In return for this, 
and because ue apparently has enemies who have 
spoken ill of him. am I to change my mind in the 
interval and . . . and . . . jilt him? ” 

“ Why need you conclude it is all supposition? v 
“ Because I think it is.*’ 

“ But you might try to find out.” 

“It is too late. 1 feel myself as good as mar- 
ried already. Apart from the broken promise. I 
cannot fail him at tbe eleventh hour.'’ 

“ And I say it is not too late. It is not too 
late until the ring is on your finger. And ❖hat is 
more, Evelyn, though you may not know it, you 
are acting as a slave to prejudice and public 
opinion. It would be far braver of you, and far 
kinder, if you had the courage to fail him at the 
eleventh hour, instead of tying a ,knot neither of 
you can undo. If you do not fail him now, it is 
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XXII 

THE SECRET ABOUT SIR HENRY MAHON 

Gwendolen was conscious of failure. She had. 
shown her hand and gained nothing by it. Mean- 
while Sir Henry Mahon was fast approaching 
Broken Hill. Evelyn looked very white and worn; 
the Silent Rancher was, she knew, anxiously 
awaiting news; and she did not for the moment 
know strict way to turn. For two days she 
worried and thought, and then she made up her 
mind. When Gwendolen after much considera- 
tion, made up her mind, she rarely changed it 
again : and now without any further hesitation, 
she sought an internet with her husband. He 
came to her in their sitting-room, a little wonder- 
ingly, and when he saw her face he knew that 
what she had to say was important. Yet, once 
again, she was casually arranging fresh flowers to 
her satisfaction. Wynyard took up his stqud by 
the French window opening on to the verandah, 
and watched her, with the admiration that was 
never far from his eyes. 

“Do you remember, soon after the time we 
heard of Sir Henry Mahon’s engagement, telling 
me of a report that had gone home to headquarters 
concerning him.” 
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Yes, I remember.” 

• I vaut to tell you that I am going to repeat 
it to Eve * ad Har court.” 

•* Rut, my dear little woman,” in quick tones of 
remonstrance, “you can’t possibly do so. You 
can’t repeat an official report like that, which 1 
beard in conndence. and told you in confidence.” 

“I must, Wyn. It is the only way.” 

He looked abnormally grave. 

“ I don’t think you quite understand the posi- 
tion. By right neither I nor you had any business 
to know of it. To make use of information re 
cehed in that way is . . . is , . . well. 

I m afraid it is unpardonable.” 

u Yes, I do understand. I have thought it ali 
oat over and over, and I am convinced the need 
to fell is greater than the need to keep quiet.” 

•• That is not the point. The whole qu< stion 
lies in ihe fact that information received m con- 
fidence through an official position cannot under 
ant circumstances be made use of by the con- 
fident. If it had been heard differently, or if I 
wen not an official, it would not be quite the same. 
As it is, vou cannot possibly make use of it.” 

“I must make use of it. No — listen! . . .” 

c.s ite opened his moutn to remonstrate more for 
eibiy. „ It is only the report that \nu heard >f 
in confidence. The facts were known to yon *>e- 
foie. They were known to most peop T a up Into 
Therefore, if I cho«v to tell the facts, no one could 
very welt blame me. . . .” 

* £ Except rhat they could be received t<* uiir 
gossip only.” ’ 

‘•Exactly. That is the whole sit utter. Hup- 
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pose I tell Evelyn that such and such a tiuir 
is rumoured, she is naturally so trusting and m 
suspicious, that she would merely put it aside a* 
spiteful gossip. If 1 am to gain anything at all 
by repealing what you told me. it will only it 
by divulging the fact of that report.’’ 

“Then you must leave the whole thing alone 
u No, that is what 1 cannot do. I have thought, 
and thought, and thought, and I am only quite 
certain about one thing — she has a right to know ' 

“ Not at any cost.” 

“ I am not sure about that. Certainly at tk 
cost of my telling about the report.” 

The man wrinkled his forehead and looked 
thoroughly perplexed. It was difficult for him tu 
withstand Gwendolen at any time; indeed, it was 
rarely any use attempting to; now he felt onh 
keenly conscious that she had no right to speak 
Yet he had found her rarely, if ever, in the wrong, 
and his confidence in her judgment was as great as 
his humble adulation of herself. And this was ro 
mere form of words ; neither was it the outcome of 
a laissez-faire spirit : it was the verdict of a nun 
who understood. 

Wynyard Levon's boyishness of appearance was 
due solely ro a youthful, gladsome, generous soul 
a clean-shaven upper lip, a perfect Grecian .profile, 
and an extraordinarily winsome smile. At heart 
he was thoughtful almost beyond his years; and 
at a certain time of perpetual stress and worry, 
when Gwendolen was dependent upon him alone 
for whalever rest and comfort she could find, he 
had never once failed her. He sever would fail 
her. She knew it as well as a woman may know 
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mythiug in these days of fickle, transitory affec- 
tion 1 '. "And it was thai knowledge in a large 
measure. as well as a deep and growing nausea 
for 4 lie wars of the gay social world, and the 
hoilow mockery of her own life, with its outward 
brilliance and inward hidden canker, that made 
her fake her courage in her hands, and throw 
everything aside, to face exile in a distant land 
with him. Exactly how much of success and how 
much of failure there had been in the step she 
was not one ever to tell; but beyond doubt the 
success had been largely due to her courage. The 
woman who is not afraid may achieve most things. 
In the long run, she comes out higher than the 
timid, vacillating woman who could only go this 
way and that, as Society dictates. But the courage 
must stand good always, and it must have calm 
reasoning behind it. To have the courage to rake 
a plunge, and then to cavil and cry out because 
the results are not to our liking, is almosr wor*e 
than no courage at all. Gwendolen was built is 
the stronger mould. She had taken her plunge 
and she had accepted the good and ill together oi 
the result, but which, if either, predominated she 
would not say; and equally certainly she would 
not allow herself to be undone by remorse or rt-grei . 

Because he had seen all this in her word* and 
actions ever since he first came into her life, Wyn- 
lard knew that her judgment was to be trusted, 
end she would do no decisive thing wtho.it 
thoroughly weighing it. 

And the knowledge left him only ♦he worse p*r 
filexed and worried now. for from the bottom of 
ids soul he abhorred the idea of violating a ion- 
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fidence under any circumstances whatever. 
while Gwendolen only went on with her flower 
moving gracefully about the room to place them 
while she talked. 

‘‘You know, of course/’ he ventured, “ that 4 
third person interfering in a love aifair rarely ge**. 
any thanks, and is usually unjustly blamed.’” 

“ Yes, I know : but in a case like this, that 
would seem to me a paltry excuse to fail a woman 
in an exceptional position. It is this exceptional 
ness that makes me wish to violate your confidence 
If we were in England, and she were among her 
friends, there might be other ways and means. Or, 
again, if she were very much in love with Sn 
Henry, it would be different. One might feel 1 * 
was worth while leaving well alone. But here she 
is, far away from all her own friends, bent on ftf 
filling a promise from a quixotic notion of obliga 
tion. And you and I know the man ha« no just 
claim to any such generosity. I have tried other 
arguments, and they have failed. She says it U 
all supposition. Therefore, if she is to be staved 
in time, I must tell her something tangible.” 

“ And do you think she will like to be stayed? 

“ I feel convinced that she does not love him 
When she became engaged to Mm, she knew very 
little about men at all, and she was perhaps to a 
certain extent dazzled. If he were to ask her bow, 
I believe she would refuse him ; but she is too loyal 
to go back on her word, and I cannot make her 
see that it is a mistaken loyalty.” 

Wynyard stood with his hands in his pockets, 
looking out across the wide readies of veldt and 
bush, still troubled and perplexed. 
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Gweodolen continued : “ I have thought ahour it 
rrom every aspect, and I am finally persuaded that 
aer rigbf to know is stronger than any other right. 
There must often come a parting of the wavs, 
when it seems as if two rights are opposed io each 
other. The most one can do then is to decide tv tilth 
is the stronger. If we guard this secret, as I admit 
it ought to be guarded under ordinary circum- 
stances, as a point of honour, Evelyn will marrv 
Sir Henry in ignorance of something that might 
otherwise have stayed her. Ton know I hare very 
strong views on the subject. Perhaps a man can- 
not quire see things from the woman's standpoint. 
For me it is different, and because she is what dit 
is. I feel that she ought to know. With a woman 
marrying for position, or a home, or anv worldly 
motive, it might he otherwise. The very simplicity 
of her thoughts and motives gives her the «tr mgr-,: 
possible right and claim to be told." 

Still he was silent. As a man, he had hut i a a 
view. He could see nothing bnt the dishonour ol 
an official secret wilfully betrayed. Gwendolen 
understood, but she continued to press her point : 

“ In a wider sense, there is yet a farther right." 
She left her flowers a moment, and came and 
stood beside him. “ Wyn, you know perfectly well 
that Ibis thing of which he is accused is a xqpd.k e 
to the future well-being of a country. What has 
been the result in the States of America, and wha> 
are they doing now to try and stamp out the evil? 
How much better would it have been to hare re- 
strained it in the beginning? That is where the 
pioneer civilizers failed. Those who come flr>t tr 
a new land must ever have a responsibility to those 
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who come after. Th=w are under an obligation 
try and start things in the right direction, jv 
anj one in Sir Henc> Mahon’s position not onlv u 
set an example in following this evil, but to h 
actually reported for excess, is betrayal of a w 
lar more widespread and significant than any nJ 
sible finest) on of betrayal in exposing him If 
afterwards, Etelvn liked to overlook it and fulfil 
her i romise, that is nothing to do with anvonebu 
herself. Bat, on the other hand, if. as you and I 
know is almost certain to be the case, she sets her 
face firmly against it and takes back her prom* 
her action may result in an incalculable amount 
of good. For everyone out here will guess the true 
reason why she failed him at the eleventh hour 
Nothing will be said. Nothing will need to he 
said. It will be known by instinct that this sort 
of thing is revolting beyond words to a pure- 
minded girl, and than, somehow, knowledge reached 
her in time. Because of his high position, it will 
be all the more widely known and commented upon 
and that is all the better for the country. She 
strikes a blow, right away, at an evil that is on 
the increase, and Rhodesia will be indebted to her 
For every man who is doing what Sir Henry Mahon 
has been reported for will have it brought home to 
him more forcibly than ever before what the best 
women of his own country think of him, and how 
much cause he has in their eyes to be ashamed. I 
gel more strongly about it than yon, perhaps, can. 

’ partl - y t )ecause the mere idea outrages the 
white woman, and partly because 1 have learnt to 
love thisfar-off, beautiful country, and I see in it a 
grave evil menacing her future. Perhaps, too, the 
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direst salvation will come through *ne women. If 
we set our faces definitely against ir md make no 
secret of oar disgust, it is, at any ra’e. a mote 
in the right direction, and a trust fuelled to ’■be 
best of our endeavour for those who come aft»r.“ 

He was taller than she, and suddenly he turned 
to her. and stooped and kissed her hair ; and veiled 
in his eyes, mingling with their fondness, was a 
look of proud exultation. 

Then suddenly his lips curled somewhat. “And 
ion are the woman whom the good people at homo 
condemn to ignoring and disgrace becanse u>n 
dared to live with a man you loved, rather than 
Miller the indignity of continuing to liv* 1 wdh *> 
faithless, licentious beast.’’ 

She smiled, but there was neither regret nor 
bitterness in the smile. 

•‘You will judge by the individual. W < . ml 
tha f is so foolish of yen. Societ” rrus 1 it- 
lace against divorce at present, fo** the wdia* • of 
iie multitude; hut by and by, when women ore 
braver and stronger .and more dep a ndab'e. ther j 
will dawn a day of wider and deeper sigdileam e. 
There is always a violent oscillation each wut 
before the happy mean is reached, and it seems to 
me that the passionate revolt of to-day L the out 
-ome pf the cramped narrowness and bigotry >f 
half a century ago. Presently things will simir er 
down to a workable level tbar will meal itself, 
and we shall have a generous equality of the sev-s 
that will raise the tone of both. It will be tin 
man and woman on trust, against the m.iu and 
woman violently breaking unendurable fetters, or 
rendering them endurable through double dealing 
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* If l * no mil Tin ium bei nuse I would not speak, 

it riV be jiartirdom for her. Wyn,” she breathed. 
“ you • • • who saw so much in 

mose old days of wind a woman can be made to 
sbffo 1 * . • would not condemn any other 
« t * Jflrt n ... tor the sike of . . . silence. 
I uf^d not necessarily have consulted you. but 
somehow, I wanted to. If you cannot nppiove, at 
least >av that too lea re me tree.” 

He was silent, and she urged her point. 

“For the sake of the future, Wyn— and for The 
wood of the country— let us give her the chance to 


sti ike this blow _ 

He disengaged himself, and drew up his iigure 
wIto i new look of resolve and gravity.. 

* Darling, you have made me see that it may be 
Yeiy rcieh a* ■woman's question, apart altogether 
from a man’s. As you say. her right to know is, 
perWtps, stronger than mine to conceal. As far as 
l am concerned, I leave you free.’’ 
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XXIII 

GWENDOLEN’S VICTORY 

The next day a telegram from Broken Hill, sent on 
ahead by a 'native runner, informed Evelyn that 
Sir Henry Mahon hoped to reach Broken Hill in 
a few days, and catch the weekly train to Living- 
stone, thereby joining her in about ten days. 

Evelyn received the message without any out- 
ward sign, merely handing it gravely to the 
Administrator. 

“He will probably have to wait three days at 
Broken Hill,” was his comment, “ as the train does 
not leave until Wednesday. I suppose Leven will 
see about the caboose going up for him.” 

“ There is a message for you also,” put in the 
Hippo, coming forward with a second telegram. 

That was Thursday, and the mail went on 
Saturday. 

Sitting quietly, a little aside, Gwendolen took a 
menial note of the fact that she had not c day to 
lose. Instead of the caboose the following Satnr- 
dav, if Evelyn acted as she anticipated, the final 
letter must go, and Sir Henry must turn hack. 
For many reasons it was better that he should not 
journey further, if there was no longer the same 
reason to come south. 


8 
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Ti proved to be one of ilie cold, blusterv after- 
noons that occasional!* . in Jane and Julv. drove 
them off tic * MT'Aiui lb to sit in the house, and 
Gwendolen -uggestecl she end EveJ \ n should have 
a cos* tea togeiher in her sitting room E\elyn 
agreed te.idil* She Lad reached a si age wh en 
she did not like to be alone Tlieir invalid was 
now <d the hospital, being nursed ba< k to health, 
aid she and Gwendolen were a good deal depen 
lent upon each other for companionship. T)-dav 
slm was wondering if she could ask Gwendolen 
to arrange ) last meeting between herself and 
Ranger Metcalfe: struggling fitfully be 1 ween ber 
longing to se^ him and her feeding that it would 
be easier to go if she did not: struggling also be- 
tween her fear that he had staved away so rigidly 
because she had ceased to interest him when the 
journey was over and he was back on his beloved 
ranch, and her hope that it was because lie, too, 
felt it (he wiser course. The knowledge that 
Gwendolen had seen him that one afternoon, and 
made no allusion lo it, further puzzled her; and at 
tiiuf.s she again wished to be once again on her 
jourue,' placed by the irremediable step beyond 
this torment of uncertainty. 

Then suddenly and unexpectedly came the hoar 
that was ro change everything. Long afterwards 
Evelyn remembered gratefully the manner in which 
Gwendolen had made known to her the disagreeable 
truth. Just the quiet, calm, delicate way in which 
she had managed to spare her feelings, without 
leaving her in any doubt of all that was intended. 
She almost wondered if anyone else could have 
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done ic so, and lier admiration for her new friend 
widened and deepened. 

She was busily engaged darning towels. of all 
things; and Evelyn smiled, as she had done before, 
U ihe spectacle’ cf this elegant woman, in her 
dainty dress, giving her mind apparently to so 
homely an occupation. She realized how truly 
tvp’‘cal of her it was ; for it so often happened that 
Gwendolen was occupied with something which was 
the last thing one would have expected of her. 

Neither of them could have quite said after- 
wards how the subject was introduced, but there 
quickly came a moment when the red blood 
mounted slowly up Evelyn’s neck and cheeks, 
until, in a spasm of disgust, she hid her face in 
her hands. 

For some moments silence followed, during which 
Gwendolen went quietly on with her work, while 
rhe information and all it meant had time to sink 
thoroughly into the girl’s mind. She had no inten- 
tion whatever of using any personal influence in 
biasing her reception of it. Just to make known 
to her a certain fact was all her part. The rest 
she could only leave to the girl’s own feelings. 

At last Evelyn spoke without looking up. 

•• Will you please tell me everything,” she said 
quietly. “I want to know the very worst.” 

“ There Is not much else to tell For some time 
Sir Henry Mahon has been especially addicted to 
this form of vice, and has kept a certain establish- 
ment always at hand, known as his ‘ black harem.’ 
No oae took much notice, because this sort of 
thing is very general in some parts of Africa; 
though, of course, his position of responsibility 
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made excess in him even worse than in others. 
Recently, however, as I have said, he overstepped 
all bounds, and a report, exposing him, was sent 
to headquarters.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ recently ’?” Evelyn 
asked, striving to speak calmly and hide the 
shrinking in her voice. 

Without looking up, Gwendolen replied in a low, 
clear voice, “ I mean that the report went to 
England after his engagement.” 

“After! . . .” No words could describe the 

sudden, swift horror and smouldering wrath ring-' 
ing in the single word, as the sense of the personal 
insult came home to her. 

She stood up, as if she could no longer bear it- 
calmly, and steadying her voice with an effort, 
added: 

“ Does anyone know what he replied to the 
charge? ” 

Gwendolen raised her head, and their eyes met. 

She had not, as a matter of fact, intended to 
reveal how Sir Henry Mahon had cleared himself, 
But as she met Evelyn’s gaze now, she knew she; 
had no longer any choice — so insistently compel- 
ling were the steadfast eyes, that demanded to be, 
told. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, quite simply. „ “He" 
sheltered himself behind yon.” 

For one moment Evelyn seemed staggered. She 
looked as if she had been struck. Then higher 
and higher rose the angry colour, and the bine of 
her eyes grew steely and hard. 

“He . . . he . . . dared to do that,” 
she muttered between her teeth. “ He could stoop 
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. . . but no— it was scarcely stooping, he was 

so low already.” 

Then it was as though a flood of horror flowed 
over her, swamping her anger, swamping her spirit. 
“ I can’t endure it,” she breathed, a little piti- 
fully. “ What shall I do, Gwendolen? ... It 
is all so horrible to me. I think if I had loved 
him deeply, it would have killed me. As it is. it 
only makes me feel I would rather die than have to 
face him. Do . . . do . . . other women feel 
like this, and perhaps find out ... too late? ” 

“Perhaps,” in the same quiet voice. “But a. 
great many women have to overlook it. They 
often have very little choice. Some do not even 
mind. It hits yon harder than many because 
. . . well, because of everything. You are 

naturally so ideal, and direct, and unsophisticated. 
It would be better for the country if it hit more 
as it hits you.” 

“ I don’t know how anyone can ‘ not mind.’ ” 
with a- shrinking movement. “ To me it is sicken- 
ing, horrible! ...” 

“ That is as it shonld be ; but I think, perhaps, 
it is not fair to judge other women in the matter 
at all. There are sure to he so many contingencies 
of which we know nothing, and circumstances 
alter* most cases. We may take it for granted 
beyond doubt, that every woman in her heart of 
hearts loathes this thing intolerably; even if cir- 
cumstances compel her to overlook it. What we 
want badly is to bring home forcibly to the men 
what the sort of women they like best honestly 
think of it.” 

Evelyn was roaming restlessly about the room, 
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with the vhrinking disgust «cill in her face. Sud- 
denly she stopped and looked at Gwendolen. 

‘ What am I to do? ” she said. 

'* bat do you 'want to do?” 

There was a second's pause, then she replied 
with quiet resolve — “I shall break off my engage- 
ment, .rid T should like to go home by the next 
mail -boat.’' 

•‘And what about Sir Henry?” 

-Need I see him? . . .” skrinkingly. “I 

would so much rather not.” 

“ I don’t think you need feel that you owe him 
much consideration, if that is what you mean. He 
. . . my dear child ... if you knew any- 

thing at all about men, there would be no need 
for me to tell you, he is utterly unworthy of you 
in more ways than, one.” 

“ It is what you tried to tell me the other day? ” 

“ Yes.” 

A pause followed. 

“No, I don’t think I owe him anything,” at 
last. "I . . .” she blushed painfully . . . 

“ when he first made love to me, I often told Mm 
of many of my hopes and dreams . . she 
continued, as if it hurt her to speak. “He . . . 

he . . . sympathized with them all. He said 
he had ideals too. He talked of them, and it 
seemed that he had so many noble thoughts. He 
made me feel that it rested with me to help him 
to realize them. That is why I would not let my- 
self listen when I heard ill of him. On the ship 
. . . there was someone . . I overheard 
. . . they said he was the most hated man in 
Egypt, and an unmitigated cad. I told myself 
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thpr were ('Demies who w Q r'' oj u, - ; 

1 pot t be memory aside. Bur m w . . < 

dj-eu, Gwendolen,’ ' with a sum i >< > i , *> 

and appeal, "was it . . . tru, ’’ ’’ 

Gwendolen came forward .aid t< t.’« ■. ( .* i u 

hands in hers. “ Yes. dear . . . I'm m \ i 

was. . . . Thank God, ton know n t, 

There was an aching: pause, then Hvelw. 
with a new note of pain— “ Them vh\ di i m/ .Mr 
Metcalfe tell me so? . . . He we ry fm* i, 

. . . we were special friends . . . ' i <r] 
said nothing. He left nte to go on. am, ’w» w 
wreck my life. Wly did he do that? . r - 

he a false friend also? 5 ’ 

"Can’t yon guess the chief reason rlr“ ’ 1 ‘ 

a sudden vibration in her soft voice. 1 Wo < » Jji 
had he to spoil another man’* c! a ace* i ii , > s- 
wanted you for himself? The vn >a* t ' , - , 
wanted you made Mm helpless. Jx v i ,i, 
for one or two reasons, that he was bound to s« <v 
aside.” 

"How do you know? . . .“ It was in 7 1 *1 V« 
voice now that the low vibration ,vi;’om'. and 
swelled, and shook. “ Tell me . . .’’ in c , < • 
imperious tone . . . “ JJow do \ou know *hV * 
she broke off with a little sad note. " \\ 1 >*u 3 
away, T want to go with, my faith un** a\'*n -r 
least in him.' 5 

"Yon certainly can. 1 know it Venn sc L - i id 
ine himself ; and because it is through him 1 1 ,o '* 
brought myself to tell you the truth " 

“Through him? , . bewildcrodb . . . 
“ Through hiift? . . ,' 5 
“ Yes. After he had been back n week, he 
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’_ m n gee rite matter e H*tle differently. ^ He 
££u*t you very m^h to ig^nce «d™ 

l¥n « tni n os * *md it « ame to iiim tiiat >011 on^nt 
kSw-S^T VOU bad U right to be told. It was 
impossible for 'him to come forward and tell you 
him self so he appealed to me. It was entirely 
because of his app<-aL I have done what 1 have. 
bt !. a * , , ’' the clear bine eyes were lowered 

t -he carpet now. It was almost as if she were 
•fi\id to let the light in them be seen. For the 
m nuent onlv one thought filled her brain. Never 
L one moment had he failed her. All through the 
drearv unbroken silence lie had thought of her. 
For her sake he had approached Gwendolen Leven 
and freelv admitted his secret For her sake-she 
knew it well enough now-he had stayed away 
For the time it seemed enough. She coaid be 
brave now. She could face anything. She lost 
every shred of fear concerning what Sir Henry 
ylahL might do and say. She could even go away 
without seeing him, bathed and renewed and cou- 
tent in the know ledge that he had proved all sne 
oelieved him, and justified to the fullest measure 

Could her eyes do other than glow . The very 
yoy in her heart seemed readv to suffocate her as 

she stood silently — silently — • 

Gwendolen awoke her with a question : You 
surely knew that Mr. Metcalfe cared for you? 

“ I thought so the last evening of our journey, 
but since we arrived it has all been different. He 
told me once that he could not possibly marry 
while he lived out here, and he could not afford to 
give it up; and so I concluded that he had only a 
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Meudly liking for me, and when he got back re 
hi 5 ? ranch, it had passed out of kb thoughts.” 

Gwendolen smiled, with a soft light almost of 
amusement in her eyes. 

“ Von have so little knowledge of men, ' she 
said, " or ,>011 would have known that that strong, 
silent, resolute type does uot lightH love nor 
easily forget.” 

Evelyn smiled too, but with the sadness still 
lingering. 

“ I was afraid to know. If I had let myself 
know it then, I might not have been able to keep 
my word. Now I can go back glad in the memory 
of it, and with all the hurt of General Mahon’s 
falseness wiped out by Ranger Metcalfe’s truth 
and sincerity.’’ 

“ And is it to end there? ’’ Gwendolen could 
not help asking. 

‘ It must. I see now wh> he told me so much 
about himself. I can only respect his confidence, 
and the motives, and pass out of his life, if Ms 
silence shows me it is still his wish.” 

Gwendolen felt it was useless to say anything 
further then, and led the conversation back to the 
original theme. 

Later, with her help, Evelyn concocted, after 
rnanv attempts, the difficult letter which was 'o 
turn General Mahon back from Broken Hill. By 
Gwendolen’s advice she was perfectly honest, 
avoiding subterfuge, and telling him as delicately 
and yet as plainly as she could why she took back 
her promise at the last moment, and wished it to 
be the end 0$ everything. Finally she told him 
it was her intention to return to England at once. 
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in I to me"el.v anwnnte ^lai th*r Lad egree' 1 ,« 
iit.A > T png<if.f>v]ei * • ili'vi^ ti ne j.oi him 
* n*iHv to ior icttdi '0 that u i s,i*r to b-»ta. tap 

to is > i\,v- io i *n«I 

,,ut uooien 1 > m iu hikv.‘iI me jAil’nimstiaioT 
i x Li(-t -u M”," h s ih*lii i < hrime o\ u* the ditti 
<ult lutmaJ. nd mans** a Inn* uepanure ,iv 
(fit 1 lot: int’iialb a 1 - pistole 


XXIV 

GWENDOLEN’S PHILOSOPHY 

Or king tb<* dp it few dam. the kindness of every- 
one torn bed Evelvu deeply, it was impossible for 
her not to '■ee that theie was almost an air of relief 
in all their intercourse with her. Beyond doubt, 
congratulations on her change of plans would” have 
been more sincere than any on her approaching 
marriage had been; for she had won every heart, 
and made many friends who would never forget 
her. 

Only Gwendolen still remained grave. Her note 
to Metcalfe, informing him of her action and the 
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rebult. Tiad merely bi ought in reply a letter of 
Hunk*?, dire-t and sincere as Mm •self, bne eonfcu n 
iag no allusion to Ms own personal feelings, a ml 
no suggestion of a meeting. 

Was Jt possible, «ke asked, mat be meant f o let 
Evelyn go back to England, and not even see her 
brst? By the tone of his lecrei she was afiuid that 
it was, and while she admired greatly his strength 
of purpose, she felt, inconsistently vexed that he 
should persist in tire line he had taken, and per- 
haps throw away his own and Evelyn’s chance ot 
happiness. For, knowing and feeling equally all 
that he knew and felt about the unsuitability of a 
lonely ranch as a home for a delicately nurtured 
Englishwoman, she yet knew that when the loie 
was of the right quality, all things could bend to 
and be dominated by it, and a true and deep hap- 
piness be won th tough mutual help. And from tne 
bottom of her heart she believed that the love be- 
tween Evelyn Harcourt and the Silent Rancher, 
once consummated, would stand every test and 
shine gloriously. 

But how bring them together? 

He, with his steadfast fixity of purpose, insist- 
ently remaining in the background. She, with her 
ideal spirit of sacrifice and surrender to his wish, 
unprepared to take any initiative whatever. 

She felt only sure of one thing. A meeting 
must be arranged somehow, and then she must 
trust to consequences. Feeling his will might be 
too strong for her. she decided to rely on Evelyn 
herself, knowing in her heart how greatly she 
desired a lasj interview. 

It was in the restless, feverish days that had to 
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•idpst- before a reply came from General Mahon 
aa* »be broached the subject. 

She and Evel.’.n were s.tting on the verandah 
t.gi-uLer a« usual, making a pretence of reading, 
,u' the elder woman easily saw that the younger 
teas onh lost m thought, with a far-away expres- 
sion in her eyes. She roused her suddenly with 
[he question, “ Would you like to see Mr. Met 
calfe\ rau< h befoie >ou go home?” 

A tui'li crept over Evelyn's face, and as she 
hesitated oeiore replying, Gwendolen continued— 
! -WtQ could drive us out to-morrow if you like. 
VTe could get there about lunch- time, and spend 
toe afternoon. It is a lovely s,pot. I should like 
vou to see it.” 

chill Evel.'n remained tongue-tied and serious, 
so Gwendolen took the matter in her own hands. 
“ As a matter of fact, it is already arranged, 
though, of course, you need not go unless you like. 
I sent Mr. Metcalfe a message this morning, say 
ing Wyn and I would come, and that probably 
tou would accompany us.” 

“Did ne . . . did he . . . invite us?” 

• No, but that is nothing. He never does. 
W.tn and i have alwats gone just wnen we felt 
inclined, and Mr. Cardington could spare the 
mules. It probably would never enter his head 
we should expect to be asked.” 

Evelyn bent her head. At the mere thought 
her heart was beating wildly, and the sudden hope 
was almost too much for her, for she had daily 
and hourly been trying to school herself into going 
away without seeing him, because apparently it 
was his wish. Not knowing what to say, she took 
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-pfa^e in silence, and the (rating thus fell into 
shane of itself. Gwendolen, realizing this,, changes 
the subject, not willing to give her a chance to 
raise objections. 

Thev spoke of Elaine McNair, who, it was non 
arranged, should travel to England with Evehn 
and remain in her care for a time. She was still 
scarcely well enough to travel, bar the doctor wu> 
anxious to get her away from Livingstone a« 
miickly as possible, among faces and scenes that 
would help her to forget. Later on, it was lacitly 
understood, Berridge would get an exchange to 
another part of the country and go home to fetch 
w 

Gwendolen spoke of his long and silent affection, 
and of how, when he was on the verge of disgra< e 
through his besetting failing, his splendid d^riag 
iE saving her life had not only helped Mm to pro*.* 
what sterling qualities he possessed m spite of ms 
weakness, bub had made a steadier man of sum 

a H?i^ t was Ms chance,” she said, “and Life uas 
good in giving it to him. It is a little unnerving 
to realize how much must often depend upon being 
given one's chance; and still further, upon having 
the pluck to take it when it comes. 

“ Beyond doubt, many heroes have died unknown 
and unproved, simply because thex never had their 
chance; while others, to whom it came, lacked the 
perspicacity to see it, or the _ grit to seize ir. 

“ Life is so much a question of opportunity . 
It has to be. Probably that i* the surest way o 
find the best mettle, in continuing the survival of the 
fittest. For ?he man who cannot seize his oppor 
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♦unity when it comes cndoanl edly Jacks something 
In i 'vsaj tlial would unfit Lima for e liigh. place 
ainougst the • fittest.’ 

‘•And, afler all, it is chieflv a question of nerve, 
and insight, and readiness. Opportunities do not 
annonu(» Iheir coming. The main poini really is 
to he on the look-out, and snap h them when they 
come.” 

Phe wa* silent a few moments, and Evelyn 
watched her intently, waiting for more. 

“ You are not bored with my philosophy. I 
hope’. ” and Gwendolen looked tip with a stnile. 
“I’m afraid I'm getting rather pvosv out here in 
the wll dec ness ; but the odd thing about the wil- 
derness is that rne has time to get a grip upon 
many essential things in life which one ignores in 
the hurry of cities.” 

“ I love your philosophy, as you call it,” and 
Evelyn smiled a response. “Please go on.” 

“ I was only going to say that happiness is much 
the same as opportunilv. It very often has to be 
snatched. A little pluck, a little daring, a little 
trusting, and opportunity and happiness may be 
both won together; where diffidence, and false 
pride, and a lack of understanding, might lose 
both forever.” She got up, as if to give a disarm- 
ing touch of impersonal lightness to her words, 
and moved forward to attend to one of her beloved 
plants, which was getting too much sun. “ There 
is a nice little maxim for you.” she finished. 
“ Most of the best things in life do not come merely 
for the asking. They either have to be wooed and 
won by long and unwearying endeavour, or else 
— snatched. In a fertile and delightful book I 
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have in my mind, to be eal’ed 'The Ph’l . ’* 5 o 
of Gwendolen Leven,’ i think the hrsi «e' s i • 
be—’ The great ait of life is <k t » 
muitcb an opportunity when it comf» ,T i , 1 
stunre of which I dull now snatch the Tir i - s 
he passe? anti insist upon his motive n> ]i hn s 
begonia into the shade. 

‘•I’m all-aid I don’t mind Ills lion ur tl** 
Administrator, nor anyone else just now,” as t f5 , 
Hippo approached, and commenced a r mmi-t;, v ( 
concerning haste. “At the present moment ,n 
Happen to be more my opportunity fb.n hi> s v o 
tary, therefore, to be consistent to myself, 1 „l 
logically bound to snatch you. In um*< ,u**'*i\ 
0°Hippo ! please to move that poor unf.rt *1 *e 
plant into the shade; and Evflyn wiT ‘vao, 
another time.’’ 

The Hippo looked at Evelyn with a nat^ G" . i * 
of anxiet\, and touched his forehead s'gaia.r 
<i Dou’t look so alarmed,’’ she said, .■mil’ins 1’ •* 
sure it is much easier to he the opportunity rh„» 
the snatcher.” 
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XXV 

IN WEIGH OPPORTUNITY BECKONS TO EVELYN 

It would have been almost impossible even for 
Evel \ n herself to describe her feelings next day, 
vfien sI.a and Gwendolen and Wynyard started 
off with a team of six mules to drive to Ranger 
Metea lie’s catcle ranch. She was chiefly conscious 
of a heart that seemed to beat in leaps and bounds 
one moment, and stop altogether the next. 

Sometimes she tried to think what she would 
say. and how she would an, without, however, 
achieving any definite result. Then she tried to 
imagine how he would look. The only thing she 
dare not remember was her broken engagement 
and the reason of it. If she had let herself think 
of that, she felt she would never have had the 
nerve to come. 

Then they drove in sight of the little rustic 
house, with its thatched roof and home made ver- 
audah, looking very pretty and inviting, on the 
top of a small kopje, surrounded by a wilderness 
of gay flowers. At the foot of the kopje a tall 
figure in riding-breeches and sun-helmet told them 
their host was awaiting them. 

For one moment Evelyn felt faint, then she 
pulled herself together pluckily. When Metcalfe 
stood below her, holding out his hands to help her 
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down sKb was able to smile frankly back into •‘Le 
eyes that strove in vain to hide their superaoun- 
dant gladness. Almost in the same minute, ev»r * - 
thing that had passed since they parted sppmed 
brushed aside, and lucre was just their old hupp, 
comradeship and ease. 

He led the way to the house with Gwendolen, 
and she and Wynyard followed together : bit 
already the restless, uneven beating of her he. -t 
had hushed itself into a new sense of calm, horn 
of the veiled story in those quiet eyes, that ad 
strength and persistency could not hide. 

On the verandah she stood quietly beside T* > n- 
yard and looked out over the wide-spreading -tvbjr 
where some of Ms beloved cattle were grains' — 
looked at the kraals, and the cattle bo vs’ 
looked at the spaces of cultivated ground, br,iv< '» 
chequering the limitless veldt, which tried «,o a .*rd 
to overcome them and take back its own: Joe feed .»* 
the rich line of foliage, where the river threaded 
joyous, thrice-blessed way; looked lastly to >h ftp 
bine hills, from whence, it would seem, come *\u 
dreams which just once in a lifetime com,* to < > < 
And while she gazed, it was as though The *phv « 
the land began to storm the citadel of her mind end 
heart. Across the wide spaces voice > whisper*"! 
to her the strong, fearless, untrammelled might * I 
the yaoung, primitive lands; where a man is gnat 
for his manliness, before all things, and n w >n, i. 
for her free, unfettered courage and the strong 
womanliness of the early mothers of a great t 
What were the conventions of a pa tup* t rt * 
luxurious city’, they asked, to this freshness of , 
young world, where the winds of heaven eh a -fits 
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each other across miles of untrodden solitudes. 
Wka coaid the luxuries of the city offer to com- 
pel e with this sense of self-dependent richness and 
fulfilling in a new country, ready to work out its 
destiny fur itself in its own strong way. profiting 
by the experience of the old countries, but in no 
way prepared to be subservient to them in bondage 
of 'mind? Evelyn could not have put into words 
what the mysterious voices whispered to her, but 
they filled her sense nevertheless: calling insist- 
ently to her «oul that she might be ready to 
understand when the crucial moment came. 

But at present, of all that was so enthrallingly 
interesting, the one thing she dare not yet quite 
trust her&elf to look at was the Silent Rancher 
himself. She knew just how he appeared, with his 
broad shoulders and splendid proportions, the fine, 
shapely head, the grey, steadfast eyes, the win- 
some. whimsical, mocking smile, and the lurking 
twinkle that had such an enchanting way of he- 
lving the seriousness of those same grey eyes. 

But she dare not look at him yet. Her own 
eves might tell too much. In the meantime, she 
was glad of Wynyard Leven’s sympathetic silence 
and Gwendolen’s attractive gaiety, as she helped 
Metcalfe put a few finishing touches to his 
luncheon-table, set in an open-air dining-room 
commanding a lovely view of the country. 

Then they all sat down to a gay lunch, when 
Gwendolen excelled herself as a conversationalist, 
and never gave a chance for an awkward moment 
of consciousness. She made Metcalfe talk as 
Evelyn had only heard him once before, and all 
she and Wynyard had to do was to listen and 
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lano-ii appreciatively. And yet, throughout the 
iaeal. she was conscious of Ranger MeroalVs 
feelings to herself. They proclaimed themselves 
in the way he performed the smallest of his uThc- 
tions as host. They squeezed themselves etlgiw.n* 
into his voice, however prosaically he tried r> 
address her. They flaunted themselves anmcnaee- 
ably in his eyes, in spite of their grave deference 
whenever he looked full into hers. Yet by neither 
act nor word did he assume any special friendship 
between them, nor allow his manner to suggest 
there might soon be. In the midst of her inw«ir 1 
sense of joy, she felt a sudden cold numbnes* a* 
she realized how strong he was, and would e"U* 
be in carrying out a set purpose. 

When lunch was over, they went into the little 
two-roomed house to look at some of his horn* 
and trophies of sport, and then suddenly Gwen- 
dolen announced her intention of going with her 
husband to see some of the cattle. 

“I don’t want you,” she told Metcalfe kgbllj, 
“because you will talk ‘shop’ all the time and 
spoil everything. You will discourse on all their 
points, and tell me their breed, and their ralie. 
and their killing-weight, and it doesn’t interest 
me in the least. I much prefer to pet them and 
enjoy them independent of their ancestors. Yni 
must *ntertain Evelyn for a change. I'm sure v. e 
will be very interested to know whether your pet 
stock was bred from a Rhodesian, or an African- 
der, or a Devon shorthorn, or a polled Angus, 
Come along, Wyn. We’ll go and get lucerne to 

curry favour with them.” 

Two minutes later Evelyn and the hihur 
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Randier were alone in his little home. #5he stood 
by the table, where she had been turning over the 
leones of a photograph booh; he, after a few 
strained, hesitating moments moved to the window, 
and stood vith his back to her, watching the others 
depart. At least, his attitude suggested inten- 
tionally that he was watching them, but in reality, 
as Evelyn quickly discovered, he was looking hard 
at the tar away hills without seeing anything, 
clenching his hands and his teeth in a spasm of 
resolve. 

Thus, for some minutes, they remained, and no 
sound oroke the stillness. 

Yet in their hearts was neither stillness nor 
calm. In the one was a soundless, passionate 
battle between inclination and resolution. 

In the other, came without word or warning, 
swiftly, overpoweringly, the great moment of 
awakening. 

It came as she looked round the little sitting 
room, noting tenderly all the trifling, homely de- 
tails of his daily life — his pipes, his slippers, Ms 
papers, his bachelor attempts at makeshift home 
comforts. The mother-woman in her smiled ten- 
derly over those makeshift home comforts; because 
she loved him truly that mother- woman tingled 
to have her hands and head busy making them the 
real thing. For the joy of the woman who*loves 
with the great love is service. 

Her gaze roamed on, until the awakening 
widened with a sudden, irresistible force, which 
drove the tell-tale blood into her cheeks, as her 
eyes rested upon the doorless opening which led 
into the other little room. From where she stood 
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she could See the bare iloor, -n >vn - . 

two mats; tlie moongruo is m,--- o r *■ i 
boots, aud guns, and aitmuai^ioi , j v. r 
cases which ckaractem^ e r or . ui ,n • . * < 

tbe wilds. relieved here and rime t > , „ ( 

of someone at home to add tin lion. i_ (m* 

Silently, motion! essh , him-coopi* t \ u j! • 
first, her clear eyes took in e.o u *1« \ij. a i *’ 
message of existence — the rrue heart f * » at" 
revelation of what love and life ic> st < • . s » 
to the tiue woman, came into la r ,> 
as an annunciation. 

The faint colour in her cheeks gr ,r t * , < 

fiush ; the light in her etes glow d r ' - 1 ,.>i 

and a glory, a» deeper and center gt -«* ;! ! 

scantling of what Liie held for lx r ,<u 1 w, a t 
it was willing to give. 

With a new questioning her >.>un < e j d 1 
to the window, and out ir,~o -he i 1 < e 
of tha- youthful, laughing, ut .e.l* i d . i 

And at that moment th 1 vui< es t rn d o« nb T > 
ever, calling — calling to her to toed .It', 
staud. In this young country .he lu i t* 
the strong,’’ they cried ‘ Here then re n . . . *. 
and-fast lines, robbing young m*u1s «.,i then .cr*i 
right of freedom and rich fulfilment, rail *i ‘ 
let them clash with a eonveEth.nu? n ..it. * 

prejudice; dwarfing the mind that 
blindly to emancipate itself. Here .vox *v it . 
near the beginning, when Truth ami Wne v* ‘id 
Courage came first; and if the Imamu tht-vd ». ■, 
best and highest instincts, apart from «. b T rn. t > 
ho was, by reason of his endeavour, * not fai f”u«. 
the Kingdom ot Heaven.’ lou believe fL.t t 
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man loves you, and is debarred by certain reasons, 
that seem to Mm impassable, from telling yon so,' 
Then — since you bare no fear of a wilderness life 
if he is there, take your courage in both hands 
ami — ifo to hint.'’ 

In a flask, as of sunrise glory, she understood. 

With one last, tender look round the little hare 
rooms, she turned Lei* nead to the broad back and 
shapely head of the man in the window. And she 
knew without any telling that in that motionless 
form a fierce battle was raging to be true to what 
he believed to be the best for her. 

Bhe wenc up to him, standing a little behind, 
where she could see his face without having to meet 
his eyes. 

“ Ranger,” she said, in a low, clear voice. “Are 
you still determined never to ask a woman to share 
your life out here, however much you care for 
her? ’’ 

“ How can I ask her? ” The voice was the old 
rough, hungry one, that had torn at her heart that 
last evening of their journey, and which revealed, 
far more than it hid, just all he was feeling. 
“Now you have seen it for yourself— the silence, 
the distance, this poor little two-roomed house, 
can you wonder that, having no more to offer, I 
am afraid to ask? 

She smiled softly, there in the background, close 
beside his shoulder. She smiled because his voice 
was rough and unpolished— so rough that it told 
her all she wanted to know. 

“ And supposing a woman, the woman you love, 
asked you to give her the privilege of sharing it: 
because life with you, even here, seemed better 
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than life Anywhere else without you? . . 
ghe paused, beginning to tremble a little at the 
sight of the forces warring in him. Then she 
finish ed unsteadily, and the catch in her voice 
broke down his Jast resolve — “Gwendolen says 
one of the chief aris in life is to be able to snatch 
opportunity when it comes— because I love you — 
Banger— snatch me.” 

There was a sound in the room that was half a 
groan of longing and half a cry of triumph, as he 
crushed her in his arms. 


FINIS 

No one but his private secretary ever knew to the 
full how General Mahon took his letter of dismis- 
sal. It found him encamped at Broken Hill, 
awaiting the weekly train to Livingstone and 
busily engaged making himself a little more dis- 
liked «than usual, by his own special method of 
treating officials who did not happen to be ad- 
ministrators. His secretary had so long been a 
peacemaker, that for him it merely meant a little 
extra work for the time being, until the letter 
arrived. After jthat even he was nonplussed. Much 
practice had made him an adept at closing his ears 
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wh-ui it was advisable; at hearing well-earned 
approval when it was not spoken; and ar jndi- 
chmsiy re-wording peremptory letters, even in the 
process of being dictated. General Mahon owed 
more to that secretary than he was ever likely to 
know, or to admit if discovered; but it was‘not 
surprising that in the moment of all others even he 
had to tail Mm. When the letter had been received 
and read, all Captain Waring was able to gather 
was that some blow of exceptional severity had 
bemi aimed at his chief, and that it had hit home 

Later he understood that the engagement was 
broken off, for some reason General Mahon did 
not think fit to tell him, but against which he 
apparently had no defence. 

‘‘ Then you will not go to Livingstone? ” he 
asked, feeling somewhat puzzled. 

“ Certainly not,” was the furious reply, “ and I 
wish the damned place, and the damned country 
it’s in, and all the damned continent- were at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

The secretary was equally good at judiciously 
retiring, and he now backed out of the tent until 
the first fury had spent itself a little. 

Later on, as he half expected, in a mood of ir- 
ritable despondency his chief condescended to 
consult him concerning his next move, after in- 
dulging in a few bitter sneers against womdta and 
scandal mongers, and giving him to understand 
that the engagement was broken absolutely beyond 
rspsu*. & 

Captain Waring was wise enough to seek no 
further information, and also to pfreei^e that an 
immediate return to Fort Jameson would be un* 
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